THE SOVIET ATTACK ON 
CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION 


OME months ago the Holy Father decreed that hence- 

forth the prayers said after Low Mass would be for the 

salvation of Russia. It is possible that many Catholics, 
even, fail to realize the full significance of this decree, and 
may think it strange that Russia should be now the chief con- 
cern of St. Peter’s successor, Russia—a country in schism 
from the earliest years of her history, a country where Catho- 
lics suffered endless vexations, a country which, at the present 
moment, is the most ruthless enemy of Christianity. We shall 
endeavour here to consider the Russian social experiment 
from the Catholic point of view, and show how amply justi- 
fied is the Holy Father’s anxiety. 

The political and economic aspects of the Communist ex- 
periment do not concern us here. We shall not deal with 
such problems as the chanc» of success of the much-discussed 
“five-year plan.’’ Having no first-hand information on 
this subject, we are quite ready to admit that an economic 
venture on so vast and bold a scale may succeed, especially 
if it is true that American and German experts have been 
called in to reorganize Russia, a country with the greatest 
natural resources and a population whose birth-rate is three 
times as high as that of this country. The world may yet be 
staggered by the results of this experiment, if it succeeds, 
and may one day awaken to the fact that Communist Russia 
has become one of the leading industrial Powers. It might 
be objected that in such a case the country would enjoy an era 
of prosperity, and consequently would have no need for 
prayers. In order to answer such an objection we shall show, 
by examining the principles upon which the Communist 
State is established, and the changes it has introduced into 
the conception of man’s rights and duties, that a nation’s 
spiritual ruin is not compensated by material prosperity. 

Though much has been said and written upon the achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Government, yet in this country few have 
had access to its actual legislation: the Constitution of 1925 
operating at present, the very important Civil and Criminal 
Codes, as well as numerous other Acts of the Communist 
State have not even been translated into English. We may 
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be told, again, that these Codes do not correspond to the 
actual practice of the Courts and Administration which, in 
reality, are not restricted by any written law. This is true 
to a great extent, yet each of the existing Codes expresses a 
stage in the development of the Communist ideology, and 
cannot be overlooked. Our readers will be familiar with the 
teaching of the Catholic Church regarding the relations of 
man, first of all with his Creator, and then with his fellow- 
men, individually and collectively. These are governed by 
the great laws of justice and charity, which secure the rights 
of the individual, of the family, of the Church, and of the 
State. This teaching is founded on the law of Nature, and 
elucidated and confirmed by Christianity, it has been from 
the first the source and support of civilization. It has been em- 
bodied in all civilized Codes. 

But in vain would we search the Soviet Constitution and 
other Acts for any recognition of this law of Nature. Instead, 
we find in the first Constitution of 1918 a Declaration of the 
rights of the labouring and exploited masses ; but this deals 
rather with the deprivation of certain rights (i.e., to own land, 
waters, forests, minerals, banks, means of transport and pro- 
duction, etc.). However, in Articles 3 and 9 of this 1918 Con- 
stitution, the avowed object of the Socialist Revolution is 
declared to be (Art. 3) the “‘suppression of the exploitation of 
man by man, abolition for ever of the division of society into 
classes, the ruthless suppression of all exploiters, the pro- 
motion of a Socialist organization of society and the ultimate 
triumph of Socialism .in all countries,’’ whilst from Art. 9 we 
learn that this would entail ‘‘the dictatorship of the urban and 
rural proletariat and the poorest peasantry, the complete sup- 
pression of the bourgeoisie, the cessation of the exploitation 
of man by man, and the establishment of such conditions 
under which neither class division nor State authority will 
any longer exist.” 

The second Constitution of 1925 left out this Declaration of 
Rights and only alludes to it in Art. 1. With this exception 
the main principles on which both declarations are based are 
the same. These principles are: 


1. The supremacy of the State. 

According to the Christian conception, civil society has 
been established for the common good of its members. But 
although the Soviet ideal, formulated by Engels and Lenin, 
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is the abolition of the State authority, the predominance of 
economics, the organization of the technique of production, in 
practice we find the reverse, viz., the hypertrophy of the State 
and the predominance of politics over economics. Moreover, 
though the State is identified with the class of workers and 
peasants, the effect, since this class is insufficiently defined, 
is to regard the State as something subsisting apart from its 
constituents. This idea of an ‘‘extra-legal’’ dictatorship of 
the State is developed by Communist writers. According to 
Lenin ‘‘dictatorship means ..an illimited power, hindered 
by no law, no absolute rule, a power directly resting on 
violence.’’* We have here the conception of a State standing 
above any law, Divine or human, and, of course, above any 
individual rights. Right, according to another Communist 
lawyer, ‘‘ is nothing else than the assistance given by the 
State, merely a means of constraint belonging to the State 
for the benefit of the ruling class in order to regulate in its 
own interest the conduct of all members of the Society.”’ * If 
we ask what is the final end of such an omnipotent State, we 
are told by another Soviet writer that ‘‘the economic interest 
of the ruling class is the active power and fundamental law 
of the State.’’* Thus, according to this authority, who has 
not been disowned, the economic interest of a class, not the 
good of all the people, is the end of the State! 


2. The denial of political and civil rights to individuals and 
groups of citizens. 

The Soviet State deprives of various rights, not only in- 
dividuals, but whole groups. Full political rights are given 
to one class only, and not to all citizens. The following are 
deprived of active and passive electoral rights : 


a) Persons who employ the labour of other persons in order 
to gain profit thereby. 

b) Persons enjoying an income not produced by their 
work : interest on capital, income from enterprise, rents 
from property, etc. 

c) Private traders, middlemen and commercial commission 
agents. 


* Works, Vol. XVII., p. 361. Moscow. 

2 D. Dembsky, “Moral and Right from the Point of View of Historical 
Materialism,’ as quoted by B. Mirkine-Guetzevitch: “La théorie générale du 
droit soviétique.”” Paris, 1928, p. 7. 

3 Prof. Gurwicz, “Principles of the Soviet Constitution,” as quoted by B. 
Mirkine-Guetzevitch, op. cit., p. 7. 
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d) Ministers of religion of all beliefs and doctrines actually 
following their profession, and monks; and other 
groups. (Art. 69 of the Const. of 1925.) 


More than that, according to Art. 14 of the same Con- 
Stitution, the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic 
(R.S.F.S.R.) ‘‘deprives individuals and sections of the com- 
munity of any privileges which might be used by them to the 
detriment of the socialist revolution.’’ This comprehensive 
paragraph has been very widely interpreted in the Soviet 
Union: privileges mean all political and other rights, and 
since it belongs to the Administration to decide whether a 
person or a section of the community, is misusing its rights, 
the scope of Art. 14 is practically unlimited 

When we pass to the Civil Laws we are faced by still more 
striking facts. The Civil Code of the R.S.F.S.R., confirmed 
by the IXth Pan-Russian Congress of Soviets, has two in- 
teresting paragraphs : 

Art. 1. “Civil rights are protected by law, except in such 
cases when they are exercised in opposition to their social 
and economic object.’’ 

Art. 4. ‘‘With the purpose of developing the productive 
forces of the country, the R.S.F.S.R. acknowledges the 
civil capacity (or the faculty of possessing civil rights and 
duties) of all citizens whose rights are not restricted by law. 
Sex, race, nationality, religion, origin, have no influence 
on the extension of this civil capacity.”’ 

It is evident from these Articles that no man in the Union 
possesses any inherent civil rights. All rights are granted 
by the State for its own ends. This end is not the good of 
man, but the ‘‘development of the productive forces of the 
country.” 

The same can be said of all the rights of man. Indeed, 
Soviet laws, speaking of the civil rights of the citizen of the 
Union, instance such minor rights as those of ‘‘free travel’’ 
and ‘‘free settlement’? (Art. 5 of Civil Code), but do not 
guarantee the essential rights of life and freedom, do not pro- 
tect man’s religion, respect his conscience, or safeguard his 
family. 

3. The Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 

This principle is widely broadcasted throughout the world, 
and it would seem at a first glance that the working class is 
indeed Russia’s master. However, there is no statement as 
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to what kind of labour confers political rights. This is left 
to be defined by local regulations, which, in their turn, re- 
strict the circle of the privileged. Thus, the Regulations for 
the Ukrainian Municipal elections, forming the basis of all 
elections for the towns of the Ukraine, deprive of active and 
passive rights all those, even proletarians, who are not mem- 
bers of Trade Unions.‘ The Regulations for the Far-East 
deprive of political rights all non-manual workers, and even 
peasants, carrying on some small trade in their village.* The 
extension of the same principle brought about the case of the 
so-called ‘‘kulaks.’’ As it is now understood this term is ap- 
plied to the richer peasants who, though tilling their land 
themselves, have succeeded by their industry and thrift in 
rising above the general level of their neighbours. These 
Kulaks, who naturally resist the confiscation of the acreage 
improved by their own labour, in order to be shifted to col- 
lective farms, are considered dangerous to the social order 
and deprived of all rights. 

Therefore, we must conclude that the sounding phrase—the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat—responds to no reality. 


4. The Rule of the Communist Party. 

We have seen that, in theory and in practice, the Soviet 
State is based on inequality. Individual liberty exists only 
for the privileged. Who are they? It is usually answered 
that these privileged are the members of the Commu- 
nist Party, yet, a closer examination shows that individual 
unofficial members of the Party are by no means free. In- 
deed, although the central Administration, and to a great 
extent local Soviets, are composed of Communists, still each 
individual Communist lives under the strictest party-disci- 
pline. If he does not obey the orders he receives, he is out- 
lawed. For holding an independent opinion he may be de- 
clared by the notorious G.P.U. (State Political Depart- 
ment) to belong to an “‘anti-Soviet party,’’ and as such de- 
ported to a camp of hard labour, in company with bandit- 
speculators in foreign currency and other persons engaged 
in ‘‘economic counter-revolution,’’ as well as those who com- 
pose the “‘parasitic social element.’’* The so-called Com- 
munist liberty of conscience is mainly negative: he must 
profess atheism: he is not allowed to form or join Associa- 


* See Mirkine-Guetzevitch, op. cit., p. 40. 

* [bid., p. 41. 

3 Decree of the Central Executive Committee of March 28, 1924, quoted by 
Mirkine -Guetzevitch, op. cit., p. 100. 
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tions which are not approved of by the Administration, even 
to read papers and books other than those that are published 
by the State or under its strictest supervision. 

Thus, it is not the working class, nor yet that section of it 
that professes Communism, which is in the seat of govern- 
ment. The Constitution, as well as the various Codes, are 
silent as to who is the real ruler of the country. The Constitu- 
tion establishes a complicated scale of Soviets with their 
Executive Committees and Bureaux or Praesidiums. The 
supreme power according to the Constitution is vested in the 
Congress of Soviets of the U.S.S.R. (Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics) and its Central Executive Committee, 
and indeed these organs do issue Codes, Decrees, Orders of 
a legislative and administrative character. Yet everybody 
knows that the supreme power does not reside in these pseudo- 
representative bodies. 

An Encyclopedia of State and Right, published by the 
Communist Academy in Moscow, gives the explanation : 


The dictatorship is exercised by the _ proletariat 
organized in Soviets directed by the Communist party. 
. .. The Party is directed by a Central Committee of 19 
members, its permanent activity being carried out in 
Moscow by even smaller bodies—the Organizing Bureau 
and the Political Bureau of five members each, elected 
by the plenary meeting of the Central Committee. No 
State institution of our Republic can decide any impor- 
tant question without having received guiding instruc- 
tions from the Central Committee of the Party.’ 


Here, at last, we have the real rulers of Russia. They are 
not the workers or the proletarians, not the Communists, not 
the members of the supreme elected bodies—the Congress 
and its Central Executive Committee, not the Commissars for 
various State Departments, but the members of the Political 
Bureau of the Communist Party. 

It may be pointed out that these five persons are elected 
by a larger body which represents a still wider one. But it 
is a characteristic of all highly-centralized bodies that they 
usually degenerate into an absolute autocracy. In the Com- 
munist State, according to Mr. Bazhanov, who has closely 
studied the machinery of the Party in the capacity of Stalin’s 
secretary, and who published a series of interesting articles in 


' “Encyclopedia,” Pt. I., p. 935. Moscow, 1925. 
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the Paris Vozrojdenie in 1930, all the power belongs to the 
secretaries of the Party committees. By all kinds of devices 
known to the secretaries alone they have the entire control 
of the elections. Stalin himself, who occupies the modest 
post of secretary of the Central Committee of the Party deals 
with his direct subordinates, the secretaries of Regional and 
Provincial Committees, who, in their respective areas, are as 
autocratic as Stalin in the whole territory of the Union. Thus 
has sprung up a curious Grammatocracy or Grapheocracy, a 
dictatorship of secretaries, a form of government which can 
be defined only as a tyranny, for the rulers hold themselves 
above the laws which they enact and administer. 


5. The Government essentially a tyranny. 

St. Thomas defines law as ‘‘a dictate of reason promulgated 
for the common good by one who is in charge of the com- 
munity’? (Summa I—II®, qu. xc, a. 4). We have seen that 
Soviet law does not aim at the common good of the people, 
although it may at times be not unreasonable. As for the 
authority that promulgates it, it clearly does not derive its 
power from the consent of the people, who have no effective 
voice in choosing it, nor directly from God, whom it rejects 
and denies. Soviet law has none of the characteristics of true 
legislation, for even the necessity of promulgating it is 
ignored in the U.S.S.R. By a decree of August 22, 1924, 
of the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R., it be- 
longs not only to legislative organs, but to various heads of 
departments and even to the secretaries of the Central Execu- 
tive Committees to forbid the publication of certain laws. One 
of such unpublished laws deals with the extension of the 
powers of the State Political Department. The law concern- 
ing the establishment of this organ of secret police was pub- 
lished in 1922, and the first article empowered the G.P.U. to 
execute certain categories of law-breakers without trial. On 
March 28, 1924, a new Decree extended the powers of the 
G.P.U., as it is recorded by one of the Soviet writers.’ This 
Decree was never published. 

Another peculiarity of the Soviet law is that it is retro- 
active : it is quite common that persons are tried for actions 
which are considered crimes now, but were not such at the 
time they were committed. It would be as if Mr. Baldwin, 
after having passed the Trade Disputes Act in 1927, prose- 


* Elistratov, “The Administrative Right in the R.S.F.S.R.,"" Leningrad, p. 88, 
as quoted by Mirkine-Guetzevitch, op. cit., p. 86. 
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cuted all those who had participated in the General Strike 
in 1926... 

To conclude this short outline of Soviet law, it is necessary 
to mention that the U.S.S.R. has no division of State power 
into legislative, judicial and administrative. Legislation be- 
longs equally to the Congress of the Union of Soviet Repub- 
lics and to the local congresses of the separate Republics, 
as to their Executive Committees and separate Departments. 
The same bodies act as administrative bodies. On the other 
hand, the State Political Administration, an organ of secret 
police, has the power of trying men, as if it were a Court, and 
executing them without other confirmation of its decisions. 
In fact, various organs of power are distinguished not so 
much by the nature of power which they possess, as by the 
amount and extension of this power. 

All this complicated and unusual machinery has one pur- 
pose: to increase the authority, nominally, of the State, but 
in reality of a small group wielding the power of the State 
over the individual. Crimes against the State are generally 
punished by death, against private persons, with comparative 
leniency. 

The atrocities committed by the Soviet rulers, which have 
so profoundly shocked Christendom, are the logical outcome 
of Communistic theories. If the principles of Communism 
are true and salutary, then Communists must regard those 
who oppose them as enemies. But they have no right to per- 
secute them by outlawry and death. It is a characteristic of 
an atheist State thus to arrogate to itself the right to violate 
justice and charity and-the whole moral law in its own sup- 
posed interests. Since the Communistic principles are essen- 
tially immoral, they naturally issue in immorality. Hence, 
the appalling regime of servitude enforced by murder under 
which the Russian nation groans. In the whole conception 
of the Communist State, man’s life is of no greater value than 
that of a drone in a beehive. In the Communist hive men 
have to perform the duties assigned to each of them, not be- 
cause they like them or freely chose them, but because such 
is the arbitrary arrangement of their rulers. The workers 
are slaves in the fullest sense of the word. Not only the 
600,000 prisoners in the timber camps of the Arctic region, 
dying from hunger, scurvy and exhaustion, in order to fulfil 
their share of the “‘five-year plan,’’ not only highly-edu- 
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cated university men hired or sold as specialists by one State 
concern to another, but even the rank-and-file Communists 
themselves have the status of slaves, in so far as they are 
compelled to undertake any work they are ordered to do 
under threat of being deprived of their ration-cards, which 
is equivalent to death from starvation. 


6. The Abolition of the Church and the Family. 

The sincere Communist believes that he is working for the 
welfare of mankind—a purely material prosperity of robots 
deprived of all spirituality, levelled to a common standard of 
living, and ruled by a strict discipline. The two great enemies 
of this system, the Church and the family, must, therefore, 
be destroyed. Much has been published upon the attack of 
Communism against Religion, so we shall not repeat it here. 
Yet we must say in connection with the religious outlook 
that the greatest effort of Bolshevism is concentrated upon 
the young. Whilst it is a counter-revolutionary act to teach 
religion to children and adolescents, it is the duty of teachers 
to teach atheism in all schools. According to the new Code 
of 1926, parents cannot legally decide the religion of their 
children (Art. 37), and a child of five may declare itself an 
atheist! If this state of things lasts for another generation 
or two, the Communist hopes that Christian civilization may 
at last be destroyed by a nation of 180 millions of militant 
atheists convinced that they are the apostles of a new Evangel 
which they are called to enforce upon the world. 

Not only the Church but the family is considered an obso- 
lete institution, and is to be replaced by the free cohabitation 
of men and women and the State education of children. How- 
ever, the resistance of the bulk of the nation in which Chris- 
tian principles regarding marriage and the family still sur- 
vive, has forced the Government to proceed with greater cir- 
cumspection. 

According to the Code of 1926 registration of marriage is 
established in the interest of the State and the public, merely 
in order to facilitate the safeguarding of personal rights as 
well as the rights to property of the spouses and children. An 
unregistered marriage or simple cohabitation actually gives 
the same rights and privileges as a registered marriage (see 
Articles 3, 11, 16, 19, 20, of the Code) with the only difference 
that the fact of a more or less permanent cohabitation has to 
be proved before the tribunal. 
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7. The Deification of the State. 

It would seem at a cursory glance that the war now going 
on is fought by Communism against Capitalism, but this is 
incorrect. The difference between these two forms of the 
economic organization of countries has been levelled down 
to such an extent that foreign capitalists still find it possible 
to collaborate with the Communist State. At the same time, 
the idea of the Omnicompetent State, to which the individual 
is wholly subordinate, is gaining ground throughout the 
world. The growth of bureaucracy is preparing for Socialism. 
A State which has abandoned Christian principles cannot 
effectively resist Communism on its own ground. The real 
struggle now tends to be between Communism and the 
Church, between the Communist Servile State and the Chris- 
tian civilization to which the West still adheres. 

We have attempted to show the real significance of Com- 
munism—‘‘the ruin of intelligence and even of human 
nature’ to quote the words of the Holy Father.’ And it is 
because all the great modern evils are concentrated in the 
Communism of our days—atheism, anti-clericalism, mate- 
rialism, étatism, industrialism—that Rome calls us to pray 
for Russia, the first victim of this anti-Christian creed. 

We hear rumours of Communist armaments, tanks, thou- 
sands of aeroplanes, poison gas and other arms prepared 
against Europe.” Communist agents are working in every 
country, supported not only by those who spread their ideas 
directly, but also by those who, by minimizing the danger, 
obscure the real issue. 

The Church answers this threat by her own weapon, which 
has always been most powerful. She is praying, praying in- 
cessantly, night and day at millions of Masses all the world 
over by the lips of her children of all races and colours. . . 
A truly Catholic prayer ! 

And against this prayer the gates of Hell shall not prevail ! 


“GRAMMATEUS. 


* Letter addressed to Cardinal Pompili, February 2, 1930. 
2 See “The World-War of the Soviets,"” Toe Montu, September, 1930, p. 220. 




















THE C.T.S. AND THE MISSIONS’ 


r “HERE are several Catholic Truth Societies, owing 
inspiration if not origin to the well-known C.T.S. 
of England. We know of the Australian, the Irish, 

the Indian, the Scottish: in U.S.A. there is, we believe, an 

International C.T.S. We do not think it impertinent to 

suggest that France and other countries are, if not imitat- 

ing, at any rate adapting, some of the methods of the 

English-speaking ones. It is true that any invention is 

usually made by two or three persons simultaneously and 

independently; all the same, I am inclined to think that the 
pamphlets of the C.T.S. and the leaflets of the Catholic 

Action Society, which the C.T.S. produces, are being 

imitated. These societies will be only too grateful if they 

have produced anything worth imitating. For what, after 
all, is their aim? The dissemination of Catholic Truth. 
To whom? Primarily to the English-speaking world. 
The continent of Africa contains millions of pagans; hun- 
dreds of thousands of Mohammedans, increasing very 
quickly, far more quickly than Christians are ; a certain num- 
ber (absolutely speaking, large) of schismatics; a very great 
number of “Protestants”; and a tiny minority of Catholics. 

Among the Protestants are to be numbered the “Ethiopians,” 

who deserve an article to themselves. They are, in a sense, 

the modern version of the Donatists. The Donatists wanted 
to have an “all-African” Church, national and independent. 

So do the “Ethiopians,” who sometimes actually call them- 

selves “Catholic.” “Odd,” said a priest to me, “what a fas- 

cination the word ‘Catholic’ has got!"’ We know that, in 

England! It is safe to say that these very emotional, very 

equivocal groups, are directly due to Protestant Missions. 

For these, differing in a score of ways among themselves, 

productive of nothing but bewilderment among the natives, 

and markedly European or American, however “brotherly,” 
have suggested to the most “suggestible,” most imitative 
native, that he too may as well have, indeed, a Christianity, 
and that “‘All-Black,” owing nothing to anybody, acknowledg- 
ing no authority other than a native one, since the Protestant 
sects who have harassed him have never taught him that 


* An adaptation of a sermon preached in Durban Cathedral, Natal. 
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there 7s a structural element of Authority in the Christian 
Faith. Hence, maniac explosions, easily paralleled in 
America among the negroes there. I have heard the “Ethio- 
pians” singing (very beautifully), and have been told, first- 
hand, and have read, about their aberrations. And then 
there are the Catholics. 

Now the Catholics have the duty of conveying the Truth 
that they possess, to the others. I hardly think that in Eng- 
land this fact needs emphasizing. I would rather, for the 
moment, emphasize something else, which I find needs em- 
phasizing among African non-Catholics. We do not suggest 
that no one else, save ourselves, possesses any Truth. 

We all know that the “‘schismatics,” for example, the non- 
Uniate Copts, are as often as not merely by accident separ- 
ated from the Holy See. But since the topic of schismatics 
hardly affects the part of Africa where I am, I leave it to one 
side. As for the Protestant sects, the Holy Father has re- 
cently, when condemning Protestant propaganda in Rome, 
declared that no positive element of Protestant doctrine is 
absent from Catholic doctrine. It is only the denials of 
Protestantism, whatever ¢o-day that essentially negative term 
may mean, that must be reprobated. . Mary is zo¢ immacu- 
late; the Pope is zoé¢ infallible ; Our Lord is zo# truly present 
in the Eucharist; Baptism does zo¢ regenerate; man can in 
mo sense merit; Christ is zo¢ truly God; God is zo¢ in Him- 
self a Trinity . . such are the Protestant denials out of which 
the various sects have produced their clashing creeds. But in 
so far as they teach that God exists; that He is almighty, 
all-wise, all-good: that in Christ is our only hope ; that there 
is such a thing as the soul, and as sin—and everything else 
that they teach (up to the “Anglo-Catholic” level) of posi- 
tive, all this is already in the Catholic Creed, and all of it 
with that sanction which none of them possess. As for the 
Mohammedans, they have, as it were, canalized their religion. 
They have, in practice, but two dogmas—There is no god but 
Gop; and, Mohammed is His Prophet. Monotheism is as- 
suredly most true: to this extent, “Allah” is but another 
“name” for Him whom the Jews named Yahweh, and we, 
Our Father. In so far as Mohammed preached this Exist- 
ence and Unity of God, he preached Truth. His doctrine 
has led to a sublime mysticism, not unaided, I confess, by 
various Greek modes of thought, developed not least in 
North Africa. All that traditional Mohammedanism teaches 
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about Christ, and even about His Mother, is true: it is what 
is denied, or omitted, which vitiates Islam. I assume that 
the dogma of “Holy War” will progressively weaken: may 
the practice of prayer, still so noticeable, not do so. As for 
the Ethiopian, in the modern sense (which has nothing to do 
with Ethiopia as such. .), he does but teach the relics of 
Christianity which have reached him, minus the perception 
that Christianity is ‘Catholic,’ not merely “national.” 
There are, next, the pagans. With regard to some of 
these, it has been said that they have no idea of God at all, 
but of spirits only. With these, they are said to cope exclu- 
sively by witchcraft. Horrible cruelties may result from this, 
as when a malicious spirit is “smelt out” by a witch-doctor 
in the person of some unhappy human. On the other hand, 
it is said by some scholars that everywhere in Africa, and 
even in Australia, where the native tribes are said to be 
more degenerate than anywhere else, and certainly among the 
native tribes of America, there is in reality always an idea 
of God—or at least the memory of an idea of Him—behind 
all their magical and animistic apparatus. I do not feel 
competent to profess an opinion about this, for the subject 
needs to be spoken of by experts or by very careful students 
only. But from what I have read, and by comparison with 
other folks who are called with greater or less exactness 
“primitive,” and in view of the nature of the human mind 
(especially as it has been proved that the native mind here in 
Africa is most definitely not a paralysed or crippled mind), I 
should surmise that an obscure idea of God exists and always 
has existed in all the African pagan tribes, even in the Bush- 
men (if any of that unfortunate aboriginal people of South 
Africa have been allowed to survive) ; certainly in the Hot- 
tentot, the first who overcame him; certainly in the Bantu, 
who were the latest to drift south. Anyhow, these people 
are able to acknowledge “things invisible” ; the spiritual and 
the preternatural are not foreign to them, as they are to 
too many “civilized”’ peoples who are, in practice, materialist. 
The Indian, again, who is so numerous in Durban, where I 
am writing, as to constitute a problem all to himself, ought, 
it seems to me, to be approached on the religious side es- 
pecially, for he too has a “back to his mind” which simply 
lives and moves in a traditionally religious world. We have 
to realize that to very many people the invisible and spiritual 
is more real and powerful than what they see, taste and 
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handle. Hence the true religion is not a sort of thing where- 
of they have no habitual cognizance. Such then is the 
material which is at present being continuously thrust before 
my eyes; and how much more before those of men whose 
lives are wholly spent in this ever-mysterious continent of 
Africa? 

To all these peoples, then, the Church—the supreme 
Catholic Truth Society—is dound by her very nature to seek 
to convey her Faith. It is true that not every Catholic is 
bound to dedicate his life to missionary work; but it is not 
good to unload the whole of the responsibility on to a vague 
conception of “the Church’—as if it were not we who form 
it!—nor even on to missionary congregations, like the White 
Fathers, the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, the Trappists, 
or Jesuits, or so forth. Each of us shares the zature of the 
Church, quite as much as we share in human nature; and, 
we must repeat, her very nature is “missionary.””» The Church 
is “Catholic and Apostolic’”—apostolic not only because the 
apostles are her foundation-stones; but, because they are 
her true ancestors, and therefore ours. Their blood is in our 
veins. Let us not then be content to say: ‘““We have Abraham 
for our father’: we must “show the works of Abraham!” 
We can do so by equipping the men who are actually work- 
ing in the mission-field, and also, by knowing about them, 
spreading knowledge about them, winning sympathy for 
them. All this can be done very well by means of the C.T.S. 
Also, such missionaries themselves need literature; and by 
means of literature we can make them and their work known 
and loved. 

Hence I would very much like to see developed the mis- 
sionary department in every C.T.S. Here I would beg to 
emphasize what must surely often have been said. There is 
no harm, I suppose, in having several national Catholic Truth 
Societies. But there would be great harm were each society 
to wish to do the whole of the necessary work. I mean, were 
each society to want to have its own pamphlets on every 
imaginable subject. Therefore while it would, I think, even 
be harmful to seek to fuse or amalgamate such societies, 
{for it is always good for a nation to feel “personally” re- 
sponsible and to do personal work—that keeps it up to the 
mark!] yet I hope that they will all be in ever closer and 
organic contact, able to make the maximum use of one 
another’s productions. For while, no doubt, there is no harm 
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in having two or three “lives” of the same Saint, or explana- 
tions of the Liturgy, yet it would be sheer waste if each 
society printed an account of, say, the Chinese Missions, 
whereas the members of a// of them ought to want to know 
about those Chinese Missions, and indeed about all missions. 
Hence I would like to see a sort of map made of the mission- 
field, and to see the several societies dividing up the terrain 
between them, so as gradually to write what covers the whole 
ground, not only leaving no gaps, but not overlapping with 
consequent sheer waste of energy and expense. I cannot 
imagine any serious argument against some such carefully 
thought-out co-operation save a purely nationalistic one, 
which would be quite unworthy of Catholics. If we don't 
relish, at first, the notion of co-operation, we have to steri- 
lize in Christ’s name the root of jealousy, vulgarity (for all 
selfishness is vulgar) or sheer dislike that would be sending 
up its poisonous shoots within us. After all, it need not take 
long to smash down one’s initial antagonism to this or that 
colour, mannerism, or even scent; and every missionary has 
to do that. 

First, ought a “missionary section’”’ to contain pamphlets 
in native languages? I think so, after a while at any rate. 
Probably the missionaries themselves would best supply what 
is needed, and, incidentally, welcome the remuneration now 
offered to writers by the C.T.S. True, such pamphlets would 
sell in a restricted area only; but they would have a per- 
manent sale and fulfil a true function. I suppose missionaries 
always have at considerable expense printed a certain num- 
ber of prayers in native vernaculars; but more is desired 
and has been done, even if it has been allowed to lapse. 
Thus the Mariannhill Trappists had long ago had Vespers in 
Latin and Zulu, though the book, “Ihlutelo Lezulu,” is out of 
print. Dr. K. F. MacMurtrie, an inventive and zealous 
lay-worker in the present mission of Mariannhill, has con- 
structed a “Vespers of the Blessed Sacrament” out of five 
suitable psalms, the Magnificat, and some responses and 
prayers. Ata lecture given at Lourdes (Natal, not France! ) 
he illustrated by means of boys from his Gregorian choir 
how naturally “Gregorian” commends itself to uninjured 
native taste; it was startling to hear that his choir had 
learned to sing Vespers in Latin “straight away.” The whole 
service, Latin and Zulu side by side, was to be found in his 
“Incwadi Yemikuleko.” Without doubt parts of the Scrip- 
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tures ought so to be translated. The weakness of Protestant- 
ism is doubly shown, it seems to me. Consider that kind of 
blind worship of the text of Scripture which seeks continually 
to fling the whole Bible at the heads of wretched neophytes ; 
lately I read a note of congratulation written because the 
Bible was at last being translated into I forget what dialect— 
but the translator had started with the Book of /od! Imagine! 
Raw from witchcraft and unthinkable rites, and you are given 
Job, with his tormenting problems, to browse upon. .. And 
look at the arguments with which we find such behaviour 
continually supported ;—the Bible is such fine literature! It 
forms a strong link between tribes whose mutual animosities 
are politically so annoying! and it is a fine linguistic exer- 
cise for the translator. No. The Bible is not a Sacrament ; 
nor is it a governmental weapon. But all the same, it és the 
Word of Life, and the C.T.S., I feel, could help missionaries 
very potently by taking the whole burden of publishing, etc., 
off their shoulders. Gospels and some psalms should cer- 
tainly be accessible to both missionary and convert ; but there 
is no immediate need, one may surmise, for the Book of 
Numbers or the Epistle to the Romans. Indeed, it is known 
that translations of the Canticle have undesirably inflamed 
the native moral nerve, so to say; while others of the 
Apocalypse have actually so stirred native imaginations that 
whole Messiah-hoods and end-of-the-world revolutions have 
been set going by them. 

However, I do not deny that while catechisms and prayers 
in native tongues are probably desirable, plenty of inform- 
ative material in English, for home consumption, is more 
likely to be what the C.T.S. will become able to provide. 
I have always been convinced that lantern lectures should 
play a great part in all schooling, and even parishes require 
to be schooled! I have ventured to suggest, in Durban, that 
some local committee undertake the formation of a really 
good set of photographs illustrating some mission in every 
important district. The variety would be immense, for, how 
different are the Basuto missions, for example, from the Zulu 
ones, and both from the Rhodesian or Kenya ones! From 
these photos one would make slides, enormously increase the 
C.T.S. slide department, and try to persuade every convent, 
every college, that they wanted to hire one set at least once a 
term. To use the sort of argument I deprecated above—the 
sheer educational value of such lectures would be huge—but 
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also, the devotion to the Holy Childhood would be much 
strengthened, and also the power of the A.P.F. 

It is universally recognized to-day that without ‘‘pub- 
licity” no wares will sell themselves. There are forms of 
advertisement which Catholics cannot use: they cannot use 
what is blatant or vulgar or mendacious. As a matter 
of fact, I gather that mendacious advertisements defeat their 
own end, because they may create a run upon some com- 
modity which is but the quicker dropped the sooner the 
public finds it has been cheated by the advertisement. I 
have no wish to suggest that all is ideal in our missions. But 
we can say for certain that they present the most marvellous 
scenes of heroism to an age where heroism is—I will not say 
“out of date,” but smothered beneath the humdrum, the 
monotonous, and the “respectable.” How genteel are, so 
often, our Sunday congregations! how tamed into the com- 
monplace! how difficult is it for the great vision of the 
‘Catholic Church and her work to reach them! We need to 
be stung and stabbed, from time to time! Hence certainly 
we need “advertisement” quite as much as the missions do. 
But advertisement, to be successful, needs to have two quali- 
ties—simplicity and pertinacity. I can think of publishers’ 
advertisements which I am sure ever to read, simply because 
there is such a lot of print about them. On the other hand, 
there are those which one reads simply because one sees 
them so often. Hence I should like a really effective and 
very simple cover to be thought out for all C.T.S. Mission- 
pamphlets, quite possibly having a special colour according 
to the Continent concerned, moreover, the place-name very 
clear indeed, and then a word or two stating the special 
topic being treated. Then, in proportion as our C.T.S. 
“boxes” become both more frequently used and more skil- 
fully tended, it might prove possible to reserve, always, one 
set of receptacles for mission-literature. When to these are 
added gramophone records of native songs, and films of 
native dances and other customs, I cannot but think that the 
mission “stock,” so to say, would rise rapidly and stay high. 

“The Truth shall make you free!” In these parts of South 
Africa at any rate, and in other regions too (judging from 
what I read), Liberty is in one shape or another a continual 
topic of talk—very rancorous talk too. ‘We are no more 
enslaved politically,” says many a White: “but they want 
to keep us enslaved economically.” ‘This is your own land,” 
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Moscow keeps saying to the Black: “Throw off the yoke of 
the invader!” And, need I say, that anti-God city adds 
that the Christian yoke is but part of the White yoke, and 
must be thrown off with the rest of it. And the words have 
been picked up and are reiterated by Bantu agitators. What 
though the shackles have been struck from black wrists and 
ankles? Iron is as nothing compared to the enslavement 
due to false ideas. Frightful is the mental servitude of the 
man whose life is spent in terror of sorcery, or when a single 
witch-doctor can hold an entire people panic-stricken. 
Heart-breaking is the history of those “Ethiopian” groups 
whose brains became all but paralysed by the tyranny of one 
false idea. Sad too is it to listen, as I can from my window, 
to the Mohammedan call to prayer from the tall minarets of 
two rival mosques, and to realize how genuine is the Moham- 
medan belief in God and in His worship, and how triply 
barred is the Mohammedan mind to those truths which Our 
Lord uttered for our salvation. Bitter is it, to reflect on the 
Calvinist mind still dominant in the distant veld, again her- 
metically sealed, you would say, not only to Catholic truth, 
but to New Testament truth itself, nay, to all that was most 
beautiful, most spiritual, and most hopeful in the Old. 
Among the psalms, it is not the Miserere nor De Profundis 
that are loved, but ferocious battle-verses. Even more tragic 
is it to recall how emasculated are the varieties of Christian 
doctrine that go about the continent, distracting almost be- 
yond hope of reconstruction the native mentality. How piti- 
able it is to see the rapid crumbling of Protestant doctrine, 
which after all contained many a saving truth, under the 
shocks of Modernism. Modernism is like the white ant—it 
gnaws and gnaws, leaving the outward structure seemingly 
intact; then, at a tap, at a puff, the whole thing falls. Again 
and again, a chance sentence spoken by some Christian 
minister, reveals that interiorly the whole thing has gone 
rotten: the Christian charity itself collapses into mere philan- 
thropy; the “mission” becomes a mere industrial enterprise 
or agricultural school. 

Recently (October 2, 1930) the Executive Council of the 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures 
was received in private audience by the Holy Father. In the 
course of a speech of extreme benevolence, he said: ‘Your 
love for the continent of Africa, the lofty beneficence of 
your activity, are facts so well known that already, in Rome, 
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where they are quick at finding nicknames, the members of 
the Council of your Institute were unhesitatingly dubbed the 
‘Africanists.’ It was under this name that you were an- 
nounced to the Holy Father and were brought to the 
Vatican; but, it is also the very name that in the days of our 
quite early youth, among our class-companions, was given to 
ourselves, because of the intense enthusiasm we displayed 
for all study and for every fact that bore any relation to 
Africa. . . Wecontinue to follow, with undiminished affec- 
tion, everything that is reported to us concerning Africa, 
especially everything which, through the organ of the S. Con- 
gregation of Propaganda, reaches us about the marvellous 
rapidity with which African evolution is proceeding. With 
a Father's heart we follow all the promises, the hopes, but 
also all the dangers, that such an evolution involves.” I 
hope some time to translate the whole of the Sovereign 
Pontiff’s speech (which was the more remarkable because 
not addressed to a Catholic society as such; indeed, I do not 
know whether there are any Catholic members of that council 
other than Fathers H. Dubois and Schmidt, late editor of 
that unique magazine Axthropos, and now, I think, curator 
of the missions-museum at the Lateran), and I hope to in- 
spire myself, and please God, others, by means of its prin- 
ciples. Meanwhile, it is clear that the C.T.S. can be of 
unique service in educating popular opinion (and, what is 
quite as important, popular imagination) concerning the 
missions; only, for that it will need not only much skilled 
assistance in planning out its missions-department, but also, 
a serious increase of membership if its finances are to be 
adequate for this development. I am convinced, however, 
that, possibly in co-operation not only with other C.T.S.’s, 
but with the C.C.I.R., into whose sphere of activity this 
topic manifestly enters, and with the interest of every school 
and college stimulated, an immense amount might be done; 
and again, that one of the most admirable and least known 
among Catholic institutions in England, Mill Hill, might win 
all the attention it deserves, and itself achieve a notable 
development. 
Cc. C. MARTINDALE. 
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ISITORS to Saint Paul’s Cathedral have probably 
V noticed, in the South Aisle of that place, several 
monuments to its Deans, whose effigies in marble 
show them to have been grave and learned men—grave to the 
point of stolidity. No doubt, they have also noticed in a 
niche nearby a fantastic figure carved in funeral cerements 
and perched, like some horrid vulture, on a funeral urn. 
Few who did not know the story would connect the one with 
the others, or even as much as surmise that this latter also 
represented a Dean of St. Paul’s. Yet, it is so. Rescued 
from old St. Paul’s after the Great Fire, the monument of 
Dr. John Donne, after lying for several centuries forgotten 
in the crypt, has been restored to its due place by an age 
which has also revived the fame of its subject as one of the 
minor glories of English Literature. John Donne passed 
half of his 58 years under Elizabeth and half under her 
successor. The one, it would seem, succeeded in frightening 
him out of Catholicism; the other gave him high though 
tardy preferment in Anglicanism. He ceased to be a Catholic 
when he came of age. He died Dean of St. Paul’s on March 
31, 1631, after ten years’ tenure of the office. His career 
has a tragic interest for Catholics, rather because of what he 
blindly abandoned than because of what he gained. For he 
was of the blood and fellowship of confessors and martyrs ; 
men who, in an age of profound religious chaos had both 
the ‘single eye” which detected the truth and the courage to 
cleave to it. His father died when he was three, but his 
mother, Elizabeth Heywood, was, as befitted a connection of 
Bl. Thomas More and a sister of two well-known Jesuit 
priests, a staunch Catholic all her life, and did what she could 
to make her son so before he went at the age of eleven or 
twelve to the University of Oxford.1 
Both of Donne’s uncles, then, were Jesuit Fathers, and 
one, Father Jasper Heywood, S.J., succeeded Father Persons 
as the Superior of the Jesuit Mission in England. His family 
had remained Catholic when adhesion to the old Faith meant, 
at the mildest, beggary and social ostracism and, at the fre- 
* An admirable account of Donne's Catholic forebears and collaterals may 


be read in Miss Guiney’s “Donne as a Lost Catholic Poet.” Tue Montu, 
July, 1920. 
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quent worst, cruel imprisonment, torture, and a shameful 
death. There is more. His younger brother Henry—not 
yet reckoned amongst the English martyrs—died in prison in 
1593 for the crime of harbouring a “mass-priest.” Well 
might Donne himself write in his controversial work, 
‘“Pseudo-Martyr” (1610), with a strange insensitiveness to 
the moral,—“‘No family . . . hath endured and suffered more 
{than mine] in their persons and fortunes for obeying the 
teachers of Roman doctrine.” 

Donne’s father had left his family fairly well off, and 
the boy had good tutors until he was about eleven. In those 
penal days it was not uncommon for Catholic youths to be 
sent to the Universities as school-boys, so that they might 
receive some sort of University training before they reached 
the age of sixteen and had, under the Statute, to take the 
heretical oath of allegiance. Donne therefore went to Hart 
Hall, Oxford, in 1584, at the early age of eleven years, and 
stayed there for three years. Biographers speak of another 
three years at Cambridge, but without convincing evidence. 
He may have been abroad with his mother. However, at the 
age of twenty he came to London, entered Lincoln’s Inn, 
and took up the life of a man-about-town, seeking to better 
himself, as the fashion then was, by finding some noble and 
influential patron. It was now, presumably, and with that 
purpose that he dropped the profession of Catholicity. He 
had every worldly reason for doing so, and the fate of his 
brother Henry, a budding lawyer like himself, pointed the 
alternative only too clearly. But, despite the controversial 
works he wrote later, both as a layman and as a divine, 
Catholic doctrine and devotion coloured his genius to the 
end. 

To this youthful period belong the “Satires,” and the 
majority of his lyrical poems, circulated in MS. amongst 
his friends, for practically no verse of his was published dur- 
ing his lifetime. They mark a distinct break with the current 
Elizabethan sweetness and melody, but have flashes of rare 
beauty. Such charming things as “The Bracelet” (which it 
is said his friend Ben Jonson learned by heart), “The Good- 
morrow,” “Song,” and “Love’s Infiniteness” rank among the 
noblest of English love-lyrics. Donne’s style is argumenta- 
tive rather than metaphysical; he delights in paradoxes, in 
long and elaborated antitheses,1 and in plays on words, and 


* Which Dr. Johnson called (and not without some justification) “monstrous 
and disgusting hyperbole.” 
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displays in his verses a mastery of metaphor and the gift of 
most felicitous and ingenious descriptions which are at times, 
however, too prolix for full perfection. He is a difficult poet 
to read, therefore, but the gold within the ore will amply 
repay the task. 

Still, we must make one proviso. Donne in disdaining the 
metrical smoothness of the Elizabethans did not, unhappily, 
avoid, but rather surpassed, in many of his lighter poems, 
their moral looseness. The above-named lyrics do but show 
what he might have done with his gifts; the rest most sadly 
disappoint such expectations. There are frequent imitations 
of Catullus at his grossest, and worse; exhibiting the familiar 
truth that a man who sits lightly to faith is apt to disregard 
morality as well. Some critics have affected to see in 
Donne’s love-poetry an insoluble enigma, for it expresses not 
only some of the most noble but also some of the most 
ignoble conceptions. Yet it merely shows that the law of 
the members easily overcomes the law of the mind, if the 
latter has lost for a time the support and sanctions of Chris- 
tian belief. Donne regretted and repented of these early 
excesses, and felt later on that they were an obstacle to his 
“taking orders.”” That his verses were scattered about in 
manuscript both added to the scandal and prevented its 
removal. 

It is precisely this element in his early work that makes us 
inclined to doubt whether his change of faith was prompted 
by the conscientious convictions that some of his biographers 
assume. His outlook on life at this early age is one of 
finished cynicism, betraying not only a contempt of women 
as being foolish, fickle, unjust, and impure, but a seeming 
detestation of purity itself. There are other considerations 
that seem to bear out this view. From the moment he came 
to London, Donne attended Court and was most eager in 
his attempts to obtain a place. He squandered his patri- 
mony in the effort, without success as it happened; but he 
could not have hoped for anything had he not been lavish 
of what he had. Similarly, he contracted a secret marriage 
in 1600 with the niece of the Lord Keeper whose secretary 
he had become, which enraged her father, caused the loss 
of his employment and seriously retarded his advance, but 
which also might have turned out greatly to his advantage. 
On every incident of his life at this time—and for long after- 
wards—there is the word “place-seeker” writ large. Lack 
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of success brought with it comparative poverty, and he de- 
generated into a sycophant of various Court favourites, writ- 
ing to them—and to their ladies—a number of “occasional” 
poems, no doubt for substantial monetary rewards. He sank 
still lower, in Catholic eyes, for he ‘“‘devilled” for Thomas 
Morton, one of King James’s chaplains, furnishing him with 
references and authorities for his various anti-Catholic trac- 
tates and his book “‘Catholic Appeal.” He did not hesitate 
himself to enter the lists on the king’s side in his controversy 
with Bellarmine and other Catholic champions, and in his 
“Pseudo-Martyr” (1610) ridiculed the claims of his own 
family and former fellow-Catholics, who were resisting unto 
blood the violent attempts to make them false to their faith. 
The purport of the book was to prove that they could law- 
fully take the Oath of Allegiance which severed them from 
the obedience of the Church, and if they did not they were 
a pack of obstinate fools and deluded fanatics; nay, even 
deliberate suicides. The desire to win the favour of the 
royal theologian, always glad to help to eke out his contro- 
versial mediocrity, led Donne to plunge deeper into the mire 
of mendacity. The ‘“Pseudo-Martyr” was at least dignified ; 
it had the merit of arguing the case in a respectful and 
serious manner; but he went on to pander to James’s 
animosity against the Jesuits by producing a scurrilous 
“Satire,” called “Ignatius his Conclave; or his Inthronization 
at a late Election in Hell”. . ., the character of which may 
be fairly judged from the title. Donne, whose two uncles 
were prominent Jesuits, and who must have known them and 
others familiarly in his youth, must have sinned against the 
light in composing this offensive and impious travesty. It 
remains a deep blot upon his character. But it served its 
purpose. James was ready to promote the interests of one 
who had so skilfully flattered his prejudices; he wanted to 
have so vigorous a polemist available at call. He would ad- 
vance him, therefore, but only on one condition. Donne must 
take orders! 

Against this suggestion, long ago advanced by Morton, the 
eager placeman had stubbornly held out. And he resisted 
still. Perhaps he had some not unnatural scruples about 
associating “Jack Donne,” whose reputation was none too 
good, definitely with the clerical profession. And most as- 
suredly he wished to keep his liberty as a layman and to 
secure some lucrative civil appointment. But James was 
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obdurate, and after some years of futile endeavour to get 
this or that post under the State, Donne bowed to the inevit- 
able. He was ordained in 1615 in his 43rd year, presented 
with several livings, and appointed King’s Chaplain. 

Perhaps this change of life was not so radical nor so insin- 
cere as it might seem at first sight. Donne had long sown his 
wild oats—physical and poetic—and for some time previously 
had paid court—for the usual financial reasons—to a lady of 
religious leanings, to whom he had written some poems—the 
“Divine Poems” and the “Holy Sonnets’—that were defi- 
nitely religious in tone. His polemical activities had brought 
religion into his mental life at least, and his poems had 
brought it into his emotional consciousness also. While he 
accepted orders unwillingly, there seems no doubt that as 
the years went by, and he became first, Reader at Lincoln’s 
Inn and then Dean of St. Paul’s, religion became increas-, 
ingly real to him, and that in these later days he sincerely 
tried to be a Christian. 

His “Divine Poems” seem to confirm this view. In tech- 
nique they are very similar to his earlier work: they are 
argumentative rather than devotional—although this latter 
element is not wanting—and we meet the same love of para- 
dox, antithesis and plays on words. These productions, very 
Catholic in their inspiration, are the main ground on which 
his poetic fame rests, and well repay reading for their lofti- 
ness of language and striking imagery. Perhaps Wesley and 
Heber were not entirely ignorant of them, and one—‘The 
Cross’”—has provided Mr. Chesterton with one of the most 
striking of the many parables that ornament his “Orthodoxy.” 

But to most of his contemporaries Donne was a preacher. 
Unlike his verses his sermons were constantly published, and 
became deservedly familiar. They were preoccupied, like 
the man himself, with the transitoriness of life. There 
was little Christian happiness in his religion, but of their 
kind these discourses are notable specimens of pulpit 
eloquence. ; 

Even apart from his apostasy, the career of John Donne 
must impress Catholics with its tragic futility. The world 
gave him little to reward his service of it, and when he turned 
to religion he turned in the wrong direction. To his credit 
we may set his religious poems which are genuinely great, 


* See “Mr. John Donne: Poet and Preacher,” by W. Bliss, Taz Montu, 
February, 1927. 
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and his latter days turned heavenwards in an endeavour to 
discern the City of God from which his youthful folly had 
exiled him. Nor should we forget that he took his aged 
mother to live with him when her fortune had been filched 
from her by repeated fines, although he thereby incurred no 
small displeasure for having a Papist to live in the Deanery 
of St. Paul’s! 

There is one other and important point to notice before (to 
quote his own phrase) “you have and I have Donne.” He did 
not die a Catholic; but it is certain that he did not die a 
Protestant. He died an enquirer, and one who had already 
moved far.on the way to that place whither all roads lead. 
He believed in prayer to Our Lady and the Saints, and he 
had come to question the very basis of Protestantism. No 
orthodox Anglican could have written a poem such as this: 


Show me, dear Christ, Thy Spouse so bright and clear. 
What? Is it She, who on the other shore 

Goes richly painted? Or, who, robb’d and lore, 
Laments and mourns in Germany and here? 

Sleeps she a thousand, and then peeps up one year? 
Is she self-truth, and errs? now new, now outwore? 
Does she and did she and shall she evermore 

On one, on seven, or on no hill appear? 

Dwells she with us, or like adventuring knights 

First travail we to seek, and then make love? 

Betray, kind Husband, Thy Spouse to our sights 

And let mine amorous soul court Thy mild Dove. 


If we may not forget his faults—so many and grievous are 
they,—and if, for that same reason, we may be less able to 
appreciate his virtues as they deserve, then at least, let us 
not forget to pray for his soul which went to its judgment on 
March 31st three centuries ago. 


THOMAS FOSTER. 








FATHER PERSONS, S.J., AND THE 
SEMINARIES IN SPAIN 


II 


ATHER PERSONS, as we have seen,! left Rome for 
F Spain on November 6, 1588. Whilst he was still on 

his journey, an event occurred which, by increasing the 
turmoil of civil war in France, was to have an appreciable in- 
fluence on the fortunes of Douay. This was the assassination, 
in December, at Henry III.’s instigation, of the two leaders 
of the League, Henry Duke of Guise and his brother the 
Cardinal. It was a severe blow for the English seminary, 
for the two brothers had been its chief protectors and patrons 
in France ever since its removal to Rheims a decade earlier. 
Allen himself was not slow to realize the significance of the 
event, and soon after the receipt of the news in Rome, wrote 
thence to the Spanish Ambassador in France earnestly beg- 
ging alms both for the Nuns of Sion and for Douay in view 
of the loss they had sustained.? But apart from financial 
considerations, the assassination of its protectors, rendered 
the situation itself of the seminary at Rheims precarious. 
Already by the beginning of April, 1589, Henry III. had 
come to terms with the King of Navarre, the Huguenot heir 
to the throne, and had agreed to join forces against their 
common enemy, the League. The Huguenot leader himself 
was in friendly correspondence with Elizabeth, and a year or 
so later entered into open alliance with her. In somewhat 
similar circumstances, ten years earlier, the English Govern- 
ment had successfully intrigued to have the English students 
expelled from Douay. Were the Huguenots now to prevail, 
or even surprise Rheims by a sudden attack, small mercy 
could be expected for the English seminary. The common 
danger, indeed, broke down that reserve and prejudice with 
which, on account of their hereditary antipathy to England, 
the inhabitants of Rheims had hitherto regarded the English 
visitors in their midst; and in July, 1589, the students joined 
with the citizens to put the city in a state of defence and to 
share the duties of the guard. In August, the situation be- 
came more critical: Henry III. fell under the blow of an 

* Tue Mont, March, 1931. 


2 Mendoza to Philip II., March 4, 1589, “Spanish Calendar.” 
3 “Douay Diaries,” Knox, 225. 
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assassin’s dagger, and the Huguenot King of Navarre as- 
cended the throne. In Rheims itself public prayers were 
offered day and night for the safety of the Church and 
France, and solemn processions, at times barefoot, in which 
the students took part, were held for the same intention.' The 
utter rout of the Leaguers at Ivry in the following March put 
their army out of account; Paris itself, utterly unprepared for 
defence, lay exposed; and, had the King not delayed in 
his advance, might have been taken by assault. To Dr. 
Barrett, indeed, the President of the English seminary, the 
position of the Catholic party appeared so serious, that he 
wrote to the Cardinal Legate then in Paris, suggesting, in 
view of the danger, the return of the students to Douay. 
Cajetan, however, replied that Rheims, in his opinion, owing 
to its strong fortifications and the constancy of its citizens, 
was not in imminent danger, and that the Catholic cause was 
not so broken as to be incapable of rapid recovery.? Apart, 
however, from the possible capture of Rheims by the Hu- 
guenots which Dr. Barrett appears to have feared, there was 
no slight danger for the students setting forth from the city to 
travel to their various destinations—Rome, England and else- 
where. The country was overrun by marauding bands of 
soldiers; and more than once it happened that students on 
their journey fell into the hands of such and were despoiled 
of their possessions, imprisoned and otherwise maltreated.’ 
Even, at the best, the atmosphere of turmoil and excitement 
caused by the war was not conducive to the peaceful prosecu- 
tion of clerical studies. The anticipation of such difficulties, 
and of possible danger to Rheims itself, undoubtedly had its 
weight with Persons in his decision to found a new seminary 
in Catholic Spain, where, if disaster should befall the in- 
stitution in France, the students might find a secure refuge, 
be able to continue their studies in peace, and thus maintain 
the supply of priests so necessary for the continuance of the 
Faith in England.‘ 

* “Douay Diaries,’ Knox, 227, 231, 233- 

* Dr. Barrett's letter, March 31, 1590. “Douay Diaries," Knox, 253, 254. 
The students, in the event, returned to Douay in 1593. 

3 Cf. Barrett to Cajetan, March 31, 1590. “Douay Diaries,’’ Knox, 251. For 
instances of capture, cf. More, “Hist. Prov. Angl. S.J.", p. 157: Blackfan, 
“Annales Collegii S. Albani,”’ ed. by J. H. Pollen, 1899, p. 34: ““Douay Diaries,” 
Knox, 255—256, 233, 246. 

4 Persons, “Relacion de algunos martyrios,"” Madrid, 1590, p. 71: Blackfan, 
“Annales,” uf supra, pp. 33, 34: Persons to Clement VIII., Seville, April 15, 


1593, in Knox, “Allen,” p. 453: Persons’s speech to the students of English 
College, Rome, April 5, 1597, “Stonyhurst MSS.", Coll. N. II., f. 125 ff. 
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In the event, Rheims was not attacked, and the Catholic 
cause rallied. In August, 1590, Paris was relieved by the 
Duke of Parma after one of the longest sieges in its history ; 
and the conversion of Henry IV. in 1593, followed by his 
absolution two years later, materially altered the situation, 
though its effect was not felt immediately. But all this does 
not detract from the credit due to Persons for his prudence 
in obtaining during those critical years a safe sanctuary in 
case of disaster. 

These years were also critical for the Society of Jesus. 
Very grave embarrassment had been caused to it and to its 
General, Father Aquaviva, by a few malcontent and ambitious 
subjects in Spain. By their deceit and by their untruthful 
presentation of affairs in their memorials against the Institute, 
which they delivered secretly to the Spanish Inquisition, al- 
ready prepared to receive such by its somewhat hostile 
attitude to the new Order, they gained the support of that 
powerful and autocratic body, and with it the protection and 
sympathy of the King. The correction, in consequence, or 
dismissal of these unruly subjects, and the good government 
of the Society was rendered well-nigh impossible, whilst the 
Institute itself was seriously threatened. To counteract their 
baneful influence by a true statement of the case, and to find 
a way out of the difficulties that had arisen with the King 
and the Inquisition, Aquaviva, on November 6, 1588, des- 
patched to the Spanish Court the famous Jesuit missionary 
José de Acosta, and also urged Persons, who travelled with 
him, to use his influence in the same direction.! There is no 
need to deal in detail with Persons’s share in these domestic 
affairs of the Society: suffice it to say that he played his 
part so well as to earn the gratitude and praise of Aquaviva 
and win the good opinion of the leading Spanish Jesuits.* 
For some years he continued to intervene from time to time, 
whenever the General or the Spanish Fathers requested, 
smoothing the way for the audience of official representatives 
of the Society with the King, earnestly supporting their peti- 
tions and urging on business as need required. The favour- 
able impression created with the Spanish Fathers helped him 
not a little in securing later their good will and generous 


* Cf. Sacchini, “Hist. Soc. Jesu," Tom. I., p. 455 ff: Astrain, “Hist. de la 
Compajfiia de Jests,” Tom. III., lib. II., c. xiv. ff, 

* Cf. Aquaviva to Persons, May 15, 1589, “Archives S.J."": Epp. Gen. 
Toledo 4. Aquaviva to Gonzalo de Avila, May 15, 1589, “Archives S.J.": 
Epp. Gen. Toledo 5, f. 59v: Astrain, af supra, p. 482. 
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support for his plans for the education in Spain of mission- 
aries for England. 

The two Fathers reached Spain early in the New Year, 
1589, and on arriving at Madrid sent word to the Court, 
asking for an audience. Contrary to expectations, Philip I1., 
on hearing that the English Jesuit had come, arranged to see 
him before discussing matters with Acosta. The interview 
took place on February 6th, and Persons must have entered 
upon it with no slight misgiving. Certainly his task of seek- 
ing from the Spanish monarch pecuniary aid for Douay was 
no enviable one in the circumstances that then prevailed. The 
King was half-bankrupt and had had to borrow money on all 
sides, besides making a vain effort to obtain a supply from 
the economical Sixtus V.2 He was on bad terms with the 
Pope: on bad terms with the Jesuits. The recent ruin of his 
fleet was, for him, a personal calamity from which, in fact, 
he never fully recovered. His Armada had not been wel- 
comed by the English Catholics. On the contrary; not long 
since their readiness to fight against it had been artfully and 
even fraudulently used by Lord Burghley to make it appear 
to the world that they hated Spain.’ Might not Philip him- 
self have now become embittered and turned against them, 
and might not a request for aid for the English missionaries, 
seem to him, religious and pious though he was, simply pre- 
posterous? Unfortunately, no particulars of the first part of 
the interview have come down to us. Sacchini, whilst men- 
tioning that the audience began with a discussion of English 
matters, gives no details, but passes on to relate at length 
Persons’s treatment of the general affairs of the Jesuits in 
Spain, which apparently made a deep impression on the King 
and led to the unexpectedly gracious reception of Father 
Acosta.‘ That Persons, however, was not altogether unsuc- 


* Fabricius Como, in a letter of March 4, 1589, relates that Persons’s audience 
lasted two hours, and took place on the Monday after Sexagesima. In 1589, 
Sexagesima Sunday fell on February 5th, N.S. “Arch. S.J., Angl. Hist.", 
Supplem. II. ix. D. 50. 

? Cf. Hiibner, “Sixtus V."", Eng. trans., I., 375. “Cambridge Modern His- 
tory,” III., 509- 

3 The letter to Mendoza, the Spanish Ambassador in France, purporting 
to be by a Catholic, still exists in Lord Burghley’s draft, “Lansdowne MSS.”, 
103, nm. 55, and translations are found in Spanish, Italian, etc., showing that 
it was widely circulated on the continent. Even in our own days it has been 
mistaken for a genuine Catholic composition by scholars like Law and Meyer, 
to say nothing of such writers as Froude, Taunton, etc. Father Pollen definitely 
proved it to be a forgery of Lord Burghley. Cf. Tue Mont, March and 
May, 1911. 

4 Sacchini, ut supra, p. 455 ff. 
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cessful in his pleading for the English seminary, can be 
gathered from the letter of March 4th from Br. Fabricius, 
already quoted. Amongst other items of news, including 
the audience with Philip II., he relates that Persons has dis- 
cussed matters with the King’s treasurer for many hours, and 
has obtained a grant of 3,000 ducats for Douay, which is to 
be paid through the Spanish Ambassador in France.* 

It was one thing, however, to obtain a grant from the 
King; quite another to have it paid by his ministers abroad, 
who often enough had not the means at their disposal to 
carry out his wishes. If this grant of 1589 was ever paid, 
it was certainly the last the President of Douay received for 
a year or two.? Philip II., it is true, from the time when 
persecution drove Catholics from England, had shown great 
generosity to the exiles; but the irregularity in the payment 
of his grants was notorious, and caused much irritation.* 
Especially was this the case during the years immediately 
following the Armada expedition. Owing chiefly to the com- 
parative emptiness of the King’s exchequer, but partly owing 
to the dishonesty of some of his ministers, the pensions to 
the exiles in Flanders, and even the wages due to the Irish 
and English troops in his service, were suspended, or, if pay- 
ment was made at all, only on rare occasions. In September, 
1589, indeed, Sir William Stanley, Hugh Owen, and others 
left Flanders for Madrid to plead there the cause of their 
compatriots. But the slowness of procedure at the Spanish 
Court was almost proverbial, and their efforts seem to have 
had little immediate result. The partial default, therefore, 
of these years in monetary aid to Douay,—grants were dis- 

* “Archives S.J., Angl. Hist.”, Suppl. II. ix, D. 50. Confirmation of this is 
found in a letter of Aquaviva to Persons, May 15, 1589, answering two of his, 
March 2oth and 3oth, which are now lost. In it the General expresses his pleasure 
at the help given to the English seminaries. This can only refer to Douay; for 
at the time when Persons wrote, the seminary of Valladolid was not yet in 
existence. 

? Barrett, in a letter to Card. Cajetan, March 31, 1590, wrote that he had 
received nothing for many months except from Rome. From this it cannot be 
concluded that this Spanish grant of over a year earlier was not paid. When 
Persons, in 1594, finally succeeded in obtaining the arrears due to Douay, the 
King’s ministers, relying on the word of Bernardino Mendoza, the former Spanish 
Ambassador in France, agreed to pay as from October, 1590. Cf. Persons’s 
letter printed in “C.R.S.”, xiv., p. 23. 

3 Cf. Lechat, “Les Réfugiés Anglais,” p. 53. 

4 Verstegan to Persons, April 30, 1593. Stonyhurst Coll. B. 103 (357): 
“Dom. Cal.”, Addenda, 1580—1625, xxxi., nn. 44, 82, 104, I107—109, 145, 
159, 165, 166: Lechat, op. cit., 153—156. For the irregularity in the payment 


of grants to St.Omers in 1593 and the following years cf. “Stonyhurst MSS., 
Cardwell’s Transcripts,” II., pp. 107, 114: and “C.RS.”, xiv., p. 24. 
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charged one year—was but part of the general suspension 
in the payment of pensions, and was due to no neglect on the 
part of Persons. That he continued to make suit to the Court 
for the seminary is shown by two letters of Thomas Stilling- 
ton in 1590.!_ It was only, however, in 1594 that he gained 
his point, and, as he himself related, ‘slowly and with great 
toil and difficulty.” In a letter of that year he writes: 


After much adoe to make cleere the accompts of 
Rhemes, what is owing to them and from what time, we 
have brought the time back from the last of May, 1591— 
(unto what time upon Dr. Bernardino’s words these yeares 
past, the Kings officers heer would needes force us to 
accept the pay)—unto the end of October, 1590, and 
this we have gotten at last under Dr. Bernardino’s own 
hand, so as therein we have gotten 7 months which im- 
post us as good as 1200 crowns. Since which time one 
yeare’s pay only hath been made by the fiesco, so as 
there is due the pay of other two yeares ended in October 
last 93: for which mony his majesty hath promised out 
of hand to give us our libranca, when it shall be paid 
without delay and securely, though he have not yet as- 
signed wheren: but this day Don Juan hath assured me 
that within these 4 daies, I shall have it sure and sounde, 
so as it may go with the first extraordinary.? 


On this occasion his hopes were realized; for a week or so 
later he informed the General that the King had given him 
a draft on the “banco delli Malvendi” to pay at once in 
Antwerp 4,000 scudi to the seminary of Rheims, and added 
that all thought God had favoured them greatly in their pro- 
curing amid the financial embarrassment of the kingdom such 
a large sum at one time; though it had not been obtained 
“senza molti travagli et fatighe.”* Even after this there was 
a temporary default in the payment of the pension; for Bar- 
rett wrote to Agazzari in 1597 that it had not been paid 
for two years and three months.‘ This, however, must have 


‘ Jan. 24—Feb. 3: Oct. 28—Nov. 7, “Dom. Cal.", Addenda, xxxi., nn. 
109, 159. 

2 “ORS.", xiv., p. 23. In the same letter he relates the procuring of 
the payment of arrears due to the Nuns of Sion and also to St. Omers. 

3 Persons to Aquaviva, March 10, 1594, “Archives S.J., Epist Hisp., 1593— 
1594” (Hisp. 136). Cf. also, Persons’s speech to the students, April 5, 1597, 
ut supra. 

* Jan. 4, 1597, “Archiv. West.” vi., p. 5. 
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been remedied, as the grant was still being received when 
Dr. Worthington was President.? 

Apart, therefore, from the grant of 3,000 ducats procured 
early in 1589, which may have been wholly or in part an 
extraordinary aid,? Persons was unsuccessful in securing 
special help for the seminary. It required, indeed, as we 
have seen, persistent effort on his part to secure the payment 
of even the ordinary pension: and his stay in Spain in this 
respect was not without fruit. Had he, and later Father 
Creswel, not been able to urge in person the cause of Douay 
at the Spanish Court, this ordinary pension, in the difficult 
circumstances of the time, might not have been continued. 
Persons himself, who knew the dilatory and languid pro- 
cedure of the Court in negotiating with those absent,’ seems 
to have inclined to this opinion. In his speech to the stu- 
dents of the English College, on his return to Rome in 1597, 
referring to the good effects that followed from the founda- 
tion of the Spanish seminaries, he said: 


Their credit also and example hath been a great meane 
to hold the King’s favour towards us, as before hath 
been touched, and in particular to continue his yearly 
alms of 2000 crowns to the College of Rheims that now 
is in Douay, which otherwise, perhaps, in these tymes of 
so great and universal want of money which his Majesty 
hath passed, by reason of so many wars; and for that he 
hath had no ambassador ledger in France to pay the 
same, as it was accustomed, might chance have failed 
wholly, if the present and good satisfaction of these other 
seminaries of Spain together with the diligence of them 
that do labour for them, had not hitherto drawn out the 
same.‘ 


Such then were the results of the efforts to obtain help in 
Spain for the English seminary. We must now return to the 
year 1589. Shortly after Persons’s arrival at Madrid, Dr. 


* Worthington, “Sixteen Martyrs,” 1601, p. 76. Cf. also, Persons’s ‘“‘Apolo- 
gie,” 1601, p. 25v- “There are scarce two moneths past (as we are enformed) 
since this Seminary of Douay receaved 2000 crowns in Antwerp from Spayne, 
procured and sent by F. Creswel, and two thousand more they expect daylie 
by the same means and sollicitation.” 

? Philip had ordered his Ambassador in France a month or two before to pay 
the ordinary pensions due to the Nuns of Sion and to the Seminary at Rheims. 
Philip to Mendoza, Dec. 10, 1588, “Spanish Calendar.” 

3 Cf. Persons to Creighton, May 10, 1596, Knox, “Allen,”’ p. 381. 

4 “Stonyhurst MSS.", Coll. N. II., f. 125 ff. 
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Barrett wrote to him urging him to obtain an increase in 
the yearly grant made by the King, in view of the number of 
students at Rheims and their heavy expenses. Persons 
meanwhile had had his audience with Philip II. and his long 
conference with his treasurer, and had come to the conclusion 
that there was little hope of inducing the King to grant such a 
request. He explained this in his answer to the President: 
the King was more likely to be attracted by the glamour of 
a new undertaking, and if Dr. Barrett the President would 
send ten or twelve young men of good promise to Spain, 
Persons would place them with prelates and others well dis- 
posed to him, until such time as a more stable arrangement 
could be made.! It would seem from this, that Persons had 
already in his mind some idea of founding a new seminary, 
though as yet he had formed no plan nor explored ways and 
means for its erection.2 Doubtless the matter would have 
to be discussed by letter, both with Cardinal Allen and 
Father Aquaviva, before any definite decision could be 
arrived at. Dr. Barrett, however, soon made up his mind to 
follow Persons’s advice, and on May 8th sent off three stu- 
dents from Rheims: Henry Floyd, John Blackfan, and John 
Bosseville. They had many adventures while passing 
through the lines of the Royalist, Huguenot, and Leaguers’ 
armies, and were made prisoners as spies or friends of the 
enemy no less than seven times.’ Yet each time they found 
an advocate and protector among their captors, and were 
eventually allowed to depart without loss. On one occasion, 
indeed, their fate was nearly settled. They had fallen into 
the hands of the Huguenot leader, Duplessis de Mornay, who 
was minded to send them to Rochelle and thence to England. 
However, by showing letters of protection from the Duke of 
Epernon, and more particularly by the intercession of the 
wife of the Huguenot leader, they were again set free.‘ 
Finally, they arrived at Nantes and took ship thence to 
Bilbao. The subsequent adventures in Spain of these three 
students—the nucleus of the new seminary—and the means 
employed by Persons in its erection, we must leave over for 
another article. LEO HICKS. 


(Zo be continued.) 


' More, “Hist Prov. Angl. S.J.", p. 157. 

? The Douay Diarist understood it so: for he states that three students were 
sent to Valladolid “ubi in seminarium cooptarentur.” “‘Douay Diaries,” Knox, 
224. 

3 Blackfan, ‘“‘Annales,”’ p. 33- 

4 More, op cit., p. 157. 
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ST. MONICA 
“THE MODEL OF GOOD MOTHERS” 


HE present position of Catholicism in this country 

leads one seriously to think. A little thought will 

lead to pessimism, much thought to optimism. Re- 

cent years have unveiled for us inspiring pictures which we 

have looked upon with glowing and grateful hearts. Events 

delineated on the Catholic canvas have been, ‘‘The English 

Martyrs,’’ ‘‘Catholic Emancipation,’’ ‘‘The Lateran Treaty,”’ 
and ‘‘The Second Spring.”’ 

It is good to enter this gallery and to shut the door, in order 
that, by the light of meditation, we may perceive subtle 
beauties hid from the common eye. These pictures will en- 
dure, and the secret of their endurance is that they are tints 
of the Life Eternal. Yet is there one other picture in the 
making which concerns us all—it is ‘“The Future of Catho- 
licism’”’ in this country. 

Our fathers have made this a land fit for Catholics to live 
in. Because of their service and sacrifice, we have the greatest 
opportunity granted to Catholics since the Reformation. We 
have larger resources and, proportionately, larger obliga- 
tions. What is the picture of the future to be? To paint the 
picture worthily our ideal must be high and our work un- 
ceasing. Complacent and languorous endeavour could so 
easily achieve the second best. 

Hamerton, in the Life of J.M.W. Turner, touching on the 
easy precision of low endeavour, observes : ‘‘De Hooge could 
paint a Dutch woman standing in her backyard, close to her 
dustbin, with a degree of pictorial efficiency incomparably 
superior to that of Turner when he painted the Angel stand- 
ing in the Sun.”’ 

It is easy to succeed if our aim be low. Our aim is nothing 
less than the conversion of England, and the painting of such 
a picture demands that we shall not be afflicted with zsthetic 
distress at the smell of the pigments on the palette. 

Those who are terribly in earnest are concerned to know 
the exact situation, they would face facts, though they be 
shattering realities, rather than a dream vision of make-be- 
lieve. They can afford to know the worst because they know 
the best. 

Protestants are hanging their harps on the grave of their 
creeds. An eminent Nonconformist minister said last year, 
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“If the present serious slump continues unchecked, and the 
deplorable drift continues for another ten years, organized 
religion, for all practical purposes, will be as dead as the 
dodo. . .”’ 

Anyone who watches the Protestant press could multiply 
such statements indefinitely, but this should give no cause 
for Catholic rejoicing unless lapsed Protestants were every- 
where becoming Catholics. That is not the case. Of course, 
we are going ahead in a sense : thousands of converts are re- 
ported annually. Catholicism is the only religion that counts, 
but the issue, humanly-speaking, is still in doubt, and the 
real enemy is the new Paganism. 

Conversions proceed apace, but, side by side with them, 
there is the problem of our own leakage. If we could only 
stop the leaks the conversion of this country would be within 
measurable distance. I do not doubt that they will be stopped 
by the goodness of Almighty God, and I am aware of many 
remedies already adopted, with a measure of success, to that 
end. 

The leakage problem has been discussed again and again. 
Statistics are, of course, not always reliable, but there is no 
doubt that the volume of the leakage is very serious. It is 
very rare for a lapsed Catholic to associate himself with any 
other form of religion, he is too often drawn into the ranks 
of Communism, the enemy of all religion. 

What can be done? Remedies are made and in the making. 
Some of them it would be superfluous to praise, in others the 
machinery audibly creaks. Without presumption, I would 
like to emphasize one obvious remedy suggested by the ap- 
proaching Feast of St. Monica. I say emphasize. If it were 
original it would most probably be useless. It is as old and 
as new as the Faith. 

I have recently seen a C.T.S. booklet by Father J. Ley- 
cester King, S.J., entitled ‘‘A Way to End the Leakage,”’ 
which I would like to see broadcasted to the Catholics of Eng- 
land. Father King faces the facts, faces all the facts. He 
does not try to persuade us that things are one whit better 
than they really are, but his words are radiant with hope and 
suggestion. 

He places first among the causes of leakage, ‘‘Lack of due 
religious training and formation in the home.’’ The remedy 
for this is in the hands of Catholic Mothers. 1 say mothers 
rather than fathers, because the average child in its formative 
years, particularly among the working classes, is under the 
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influence of its mother most of the time. I question whether 
any amount of teaching and preaching, good and necessary 
as they are, carry anything like the same weight of influence. 
Perhaps the greatest need of to-day, with its low moral sanc- 
tions, is good Catholic homes and a holy Catholic Mother- 
hood. No good mother knows what her boy, however at pre- 
sent unworthy, may become, owing to an influence he never 
forgets. 

In the fourth century there lived in Tagaste, a town of 
Numidia, a mother, wise, tender and holy, whom Alban But- 
ler calls ‘‘The Model of Good Mothers.’’ Her Feast is ob- 
served in Our Lady’s month of May, and we know her son as 
the most brilliant of the Latin Fathers and the most eloquent 
son of the Church. 

It was not always so. There was a leakage in those days, 
and the great St. Augustine was in one sense a lapsed Catho- 
lic, brought back to the Faith of his mother by the holy 
memories he had of her and by her prevailing prayer. It is 
good to learn also that the idolater, Patricius, husband of St. 
Monica, was, by her patience and good works, converted to 
Christianity shortly before he died. 

It is certainly not true that a saintly mother will inevitably 
prevent a son going astray. Although Augustine was ad- 
mitted to the lower order of catechumens at a very early age, 
he very soon gave himself up to a life inconsistent with that 
profession, and in his twentieth year embraced the Mani- 
chaean heresy. 

The prayers and love of a holy mother, though not always 
successful in keeping a son from the ‘‘far country,’’ are al- 
most always the main human factor in bringing him back 
home. The message of Monica is one of hope to good Catho- 
lic mothers concerning their erring sons, even the worst of 
them. St. Augustine’s language concerning his own excesses 
may have a tinge of exaggeration born of subsequent spiritual 
sensitiveness. We do not know. But there is little doubt 
that St. Augustine’s path to false belief was by way of much 
evil living, and no doubt at all that, over the putrid swamp 
of that evil, was ever shining the luminous spirit of his 
mother. 

God has made saints out of men and women that the world 
would have thrown away as rubbish, but usually out of those 
who, in whatever direction they go, go all the way. The 
world may give up as hopeless the headstrong boy for whom 
the good Catholic mother will still continue to pray. She 
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knows that his very vices are the mis-use of glorious material, 
and that his energies, sublimated and spiritualized, may one 
day do good service against the enemies of the Church. 

God did not answer. Monica’s prayers at once. She be- 
sought God that Augustine might not go to Rome, fearing 
that his conversion might thus be delayed. He did go to 
Rome. Did she give up? She said: “If God does not grant 
me what I ask, He will grant me something better.’”’ St. 
Monica reached the most sublime triumph of prayer in that 
she trusted God absolutely when He seemed to deny her 
prayer. 

Heaven is concerned with our needs, not our wishes. God 
refused Monica’s literal request, but He fulfilled her heart’s 
great desire. For the going of Augustine to Rome was the 
means of his coming into contact with St. Ambrose of Milan, 
who had much to do with his conversion. 

“It is to my mother,”’ cries St. Augustine, ‘‘that I owe all. 
If I am Thy child at all, O God, it is because Thou gavest 
me such a mother.”’ 

All Catholic mothers who ceaselessly pray for their sons 
may surely take for themselves the words of the bishop who 
said to Monica, ‘‘Go thy way, and God bless thee. It cannot 
be that a child of so many prayers and tears shall perish.”’ 

We all know the terrific reach of St. Augustine’s genius. 
For fifteen centuries he has inspired the souls of men and 
excited their admiration in the realms of philosophy, history, 
and theology. Louis Bertrand says of him: ‘‘It must be ac- 
knowledged that the very sight of his works is terrifying .. . 
it needs courage and perseverance to penetrate into this laby- 
rinth of text, all bristling with theology and exegesis and 
metaphysics.’’ Yet, though his life commands the attention 
of the philosopher, the theologian, the historian, and the 
mystic, it would be true to say that, written from the Divine 
side, it is, to a great extent, the story of St. Monica’s prayers. 

There is only one St. Augustine of Hippo. The honest 
truth about most of us would seem to be that, good or bad, 
we are mediocre, never likely to be much or to do much in the 
world. But a good mother will see with eyes of love poten- 
tialities of heroism and sanctity which no one but herself ever 
discovered. And mother-love is right. Sanctity, at least, is 
not a monopoly and it is denied to no man who will fulfil the 
conditions. Love is not blind; it sees further and hears more 
than anything else. Where it is allied to persistent prayer, 
it may accomplish miracles in the least and the worst. 
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In regard to the leakage, a good Catholic home, if not al- 
ways a prevention, seldom fails as a cure. The lapsed Catho- 
lic cannot forget his home, if faith was like a roof over it and 
prayer like an atmosphere within it. If anything will bring 
him back, it will surely be the prayers of a mother whom he 
remembers as the personification of faith in trial and hope in 
darkness. How much of our problem may be traced to homes 
where the elements of Catholic parental responsibility would 
seem wholly unknown, where Catholic principles are so con- 
spicuous by their absence that the children could only truly 
sing ‘‘Faith of our Grandfathers.’’ Homes where those with 
a good Catholic ancestry are creating a pagan posterity. If 
the children of such homes find the riches of the Catholic 
Faith, as by the mercy of Almighty God they sometimes do, 
it is for them a discovery outside the home, not an atmosphere 
within it. 

We must begin at Jerusalem and our Jerusalem is our own 
fire-side. One thinks of the mother and the child as the living 
heart of the social unit, the home. It is given to the Catholic 
mother to open the capacities of the child mind and spirit, 
so that true Catholic life may flow in upon the young soul 
with infinite demand, solicitations and inspirations. What 
greater task, what grander mission could be assigned to any 
human being ? 

It would go far to solve the problem of the leakage if we 
could multiply homes warm with love to God and Our Lady, 
rich in filial trust, furnished with Catholic principles and 
decorated with the flowers of devotion. The home is the 
centre from which Society is constantly being constructed or 
reconstructed, and when it is a good Catholic home, it is a 
defence against divorce and lax marriage laws, a help to deter- 
mine the boys’ and girls’ attitude towards externals and as- 
sociates, a guide to right decisions when the time comes to 
make them. 

Such a home tones the moral system for conflict, service 
and triumph, and reacts sweetly and beautifully upon those 
who make it. The best and most practicable breakwater which 
the country can erect against the rising tide of unbelief, dis- 
content, and Communism now threatening to undermine and 
overwhelm Society, is one built of Catholic homes where a 
good mother reigns as queen. 

We are troubled about many things for our children, some 
of them of great importance; but St. Monica would have us 
tackle first things first. Towards the end of her life, she said 
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to Augustine: ‘There was only one thing made me want 
to tarry a little longer in this life, that I might see you a 
Christian and a Catholic before I died.”’ 

Doors are opening everywhere for women to work for good 
in the world as never before. It is objected that they are thus 
in danger of losing their womanly qualities. I submit that it 
is the woman who lives to dress, dance and dine that runs 
this danger, rather than the woman who takes an interest in 
social welfare and church work. 

It would not be possible to speak too highly of those women 
who have a vocation to public work. We should do badly with- 
out them. The torch they carry into the dark places is lighted 
at a sacrificial fire. But for those Catholic mothers, who have 
not and cannot have this vocation, there is a golden key to 
the door of a yet greater influence. Great things are not neces- 
sary for a great vocation. Just as Raphael could manifest his 
genius on a few inches of canvas; just as Paganini needed but 
a single string stretched on a wooden shoe to demonstrate the 
master musician, so can the Catholic mother, within the nar- 
row circle of the home, portray the most potent sanctity and 
fill the corridors of time with the heavenly music of Catholic 
harmony through her prayers and influence. 

But—and here comes in that overwhelming argument for 
drastic social reconstruction on Christian lines, which has 
been stressed by so many Popes and lately emphasized in 
Casti Connubii—how can the best of mothers care as she 
should for her children, when the single room in which she 
and they have to live is more crowded than a cattle-truck and 
not so sanitary as a pig-sty ? Is not bad housing the most pro- 
lific source of social evils, and the total abolition of the slums 
the first and most necessary step towards Christian living ? 

The Catholic mothers of this country, and all who share 
their essential moral outlook, are called by God, Our Lady, 
and St. Monica to a noble work. It is a silent work, like that 
of the sunshine which lifts the ocean towards the sky. The 
most effective forces are the most undemonstrative. It is a 
work unostentatious and as commonplace as the dew on the 
grass which rivals the splendour of the diamond, or the wing 
of the moth which is as marvellous as that of the golden eagle. 

I find in the example of St. Monica to mothers, in her 
patience on earth and in her prayers to heaven concerning 
her son, all the magnanimity of a philanthropist, all the zeal 
of a preacher, all the courage of a martyr and all the love of 


an Apostle. A. J. FRANCIS STANTON. 











THIS LITTLE THING 


Y being present at the final examination of Sister 
M Bridget’s First Communion Class was a mere form- 
ality. It was almost an impertinence. What Sister 
Bridget does not know about the art of First Communion in- 
struction would about fill the vacancy in a ginger-ale bubble. 

But the reverend pastor had been called away on business, 
and I, as his lieutenant, was deputed to go to Sister Bridget’s 
classroom, and declare officially the presence or absence of 
the‘ use of reason on the part of twenty-two innocents whom 
she had been preparing for the Holy Table. 

On my way from the presbytery to the school-house I re- 
viewed quickly my canonical obligations. My duties, as far 
as I could determine them, were twofold: first, to look very 
important ; and second, in the name of Giuseppe Sarto, D.D. 
(of childlike memory, who expired in the Vatican bearing the 
title of Pius the Tenth, and may be found at present in the 
nurseries of Heaven), to award the degree of T.T. (Tiny 
Theologian) to any six or seven year old dogmatist who could 
answer two questions on the Blessed Eucharist without fall- 
ing into patent heresy. 

I walked pompously across the school-yard. I opened the 
door and strolled pontifically in. I marched, not without a 
flourish, down the first-floor corridor, came to the kinder- 
garten classroom, knocked and demanded entrance in the 
name of the Holy See. Sister Bridget opened the door. 

I shall not allow a description of Sister Bridget to delay my 
narrative. She is an incident, not an episode. She merely 
opens the door of my story. I can only say hurriedly, that 
what small fraction of her face the holy habit of her Order 
allows the world to look at is amazingly beautiful. I should 
hazard a guess that she is in her middle thirties ; but the evi- 
dence is too slight to warrant my being certain. The youthful 
sparkle of her eyes, the flutter of her nose, and twinkle of her 
mouth are not enough. Too much of her head has been 
shrouded in linen and veiled in mystery, and, furthermore, 
these wimpled secrets of youth and age are too sacred for any 
idle conjecture. 

But this much is certain, whether Sister Bridget be goose- 
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girl or octogenarian, she blushes like a child when you arrive 
for the examination of her First Communion Class. She is 
far more nervous than any of her catechizable candidates. And 
she seems suddenly relieved of an infantile misapprehension 
when she finds that you have not brought the Sacred College 
of Cardinals trooping after you. 

I gave her an academic bow. I walked in my doctor’s robes 
to the front of the room and came to the pastor’s armchair 
which had been transported from the convent parlour for the 
occasion. I sat down. I achieved a solemn clearing of the 
throat. I leaned forward in my seat (by way of assuming an 
ex cathedra posture), rested my elbows on the desk, and, in 
lieu of a gavel, tapped in proper cecumenical fashion with my 
spectacles. 

**Are they ready ?’’ I said to Sister Bridget. 

She stiffened apprehensively, as though the proceedings 
were to begin by my firing a gun; but recovered immediately, 
and replied, ‘‘Yes, I think they are ready.’’ 

Then, reassuring herself, obviously by an aspiration sent 
Holy Ghostwards, she repeated, ‘“‘Yes, I think they are quite 
ready’’ ; and lowered her long eyelashes by way of indicating 
that though she had instructed them, it was really God who 
had given them the use of reason. 

‘Very well, children,’’ I said magnificently, ‘‘I have a few 
questions to ask you before you receive your First Holy Com- 
munion. Now think carefully. ... First question. What is 
the Blessed Sacrament ?”’ 

Their reply, uttered in swift and perfect unison, startled 
me. It was a dissyllabic shout, a moan, a song, a whisper, 
and a prayer. 

**Jesus !”’ they cried. 

“‘And whom are you going to receive in Holy Commu- 
nion ?”’ 

“‘Jesus !’’ They thundered it again, reverently and linger- 
ingly, with even more meaning and emphasis. 

The examination was finished. The degrees were awarded 
with a wave of my hand. We could now turn our thoughts 
to the theological implications of white slippers and stockings, 
blue jackets and Sunday boots, lily-coloured veils and neck- 
ties, and a kiss for mummy and daddy when they met you 
after the great event in the church vestibule, and found your 
body so new and strange and sacred, and lifted you adoringly 
in their arms. 
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But Sister Bridget was to put a crimp in all this fine an- 
ticipation. She walked over to my chair with an air of mis- 
giving. She was unmistakably struggling with a scruple. 

‘“‘They’re all ready,’’ she whispered sadly, ‘‘all except This 
Little Thing.’’ And she pointed to a small feminine object 
sitting in the second row, black-haired, black-eyed, crimson- 
frocked, who was chewing her thumb and focusing her gaze 
on infinity. 

‘*And what’s the matter with This Little Thing ?’’ I said, 
looking with mingled surprise and concern in the direction of 
the entity indicated. 

**She’s seven years old,’’ said Sister Bridget with a sigh, 
‘and her parents wanted her to receive First Communion this 
Spring, but she doesn’t seem to comprehend. I’m afraid she 
hasn’t quite reached the use of reason.’’ And she lowered her 
long eyelashes again to indicate that it was she this time and 
not God who was responsible. 

I spoke a word of congratulation to the rest of the class, a 
word of comfort and hope to Sister Bridget, and dismissed 
them and her. They went off merrily, and could be heard 
scampering and laughing as they passed through the school- 
yard. And she, belike, soft-footed and lonely, went to kneel 
unconsoled in the convent chapel where the bell was summon- 
ing her to evening prayer. 

All alone in the deserted classroom, still chewing a thumb, 
still looking at some object beyond all distance and finding 
interest in some reality immeasurably far away, sat This Little 
Thing. I walked slowly up to it. I wanted to examine it 
closely, and see what it was, and why it couldn’t comprehend. 

**How old are you ?”’ 

**Seven.”’ 

**And what is your name ?”’ 

**Marjorie.”’ 

And sensing that there must be some reason for being 
especially selected and catechized when all the rest had gone; 
and wondering if there were some mysterious blame attached 
to having seven for your age, and Marjorie for your name, 
she put her hand in mine, laid her head against my cassock, 
and two little coal-black eyes began their pretty business of 
manufacturing each a crystal tear. She was so repentant. She 
would ask my pardon if there were any fault connected with 
having an identity. 

I could not refrain from studying that little head as it lay 
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against my gown. I raised it reverently in my hands. It was 
tiny and oval, flawlessly structured and fragile as a cup. It 
was crowned with hair, black and lustrous and clean as oil. 
Twinlet pools of wonder indented it, restless even in their re- 
pose, eyes timorous and trustful and unfathomably innocent. 
It was clothed with skin as smooth and fresh as the fabric of 
rose petal. And all the while it drank in air and colour and 
odour and sound, transmuted them into thought, and riddled 
silently the meaning of all that is or ever can be. 

Pleasure and pain beat against this tender globe of mystery. 
Noises knocked in these dainty ears. Perfumes were snuffed 
into these pretty nostrils. Lights swam through these soft 
windows and disappeared. And yet somewhere in the cham- 
bers of this lovely citadel a spirit waited to receive them, 
stripped them of all dimensions, and grafted them into the 
substance of a living soul. This little head was somebody’s 
universe, peopling itself with realities, creating its own cos- 
mos, outside the frail barriers of whose consciousness God 
Himself must plead for entrance and wait for existence. It 
housed the terror and loneliness of a human personality. I 
had not pity enough to comfort it. Its secret eluded the reaches 
of my tenderness and my love. I could only stand and look 
and marvel at its desolation, bounding it with my fingers and 
holding it like a ball. 

‘*Who made you ?”’ 

““God.”” 

‘“Where is God ?”’ 

She pointed to the sky. And that, I could not deny, was an 
adequate and excellent answer. 

It was the last week in May. But Sister Bridget kept, for 
purposes of Catechism instruction, a seasonal remembrance of 
all the feasts of the year in the form of pictures and symbols 
and pious objects scattered about the room. There was a very 
small Christmas crib standing in the corner. I took This 
Little Thing over to the toy manger. We could discuss our 
theology by means of an object lesson. 

‘*Where is Our Lord ?”’ 

She pointed to a lamb sleeping at the foot of the créche. 

‘*Where is His Mother ?’’ 

She pointed to an angel hanging on a golden wire. 

Ex ore infantium, perfecisti laudem ; but I am not sure that 
even Giuseppe Sarto, for all his leniency, would allow a skill 
at metaphors to do service for the Canonical use of reason. 
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Poetic theology is very pretty, but we must have a little 
straight theology first. Only a little, but it must be straight. 
And our poetry afterwards. 

I shall remember shudderingly until my dying day that I 
should never have asked my next question. May the Incar- 
nate Word of God, the dust of whose foot-prints I am not 
worthy to kiss, forgive me. 

‘Whom do you receive in the Blessed Sacrament ?”’ 

“You!’’ said This Little Thing. And a ripple of white 
blasphemy went fluttering like fine lightning through the 
whole span of God’s universe. The Sacred Host in the 
tabernacle quivered in Its golden cup. And the angels, who 
see Eternal Beauty face to face, covered their eyes with their 
wings and moaned. 

: And now I think we had better go wine” I said quietly. 

I led her down the dark corridor and out through the school- 
yard. I walked her safely past the traffic policeman. Her 
elder brother, who had been sent to fetch her, met us, luckily, 
on the street corner. I put This Little Thing in his safe keep- 
ing. He took her by the hand and led her home. 


That night when This Little Thing lay in bed, somewhere 
about twelve o’clock, she turned in her sleep and awoke with 
a start. She awoke because she heard a noise inside her pil- 
low. Something was throbbing very softly inside the pillow. 
Marjorie could hear it distinctly when she pressed her ear 
against the pillow-case. Tup-tupp. Tup-tupp. Was it some- 
thing in the pillow or under it? Tup-tupp. Tup-tupp. Some- 
thing mechanical or something alive? Tup-tupp. A clock? 
Tup-tupp. Tup-tupp. Maybe her angora pussy-cat had got 
into bed with her and was hiding in the bedclothes ! 

Marjorie sat up in bed. She lifted the pillow and looked 
under it. She pressed it, squeezed it, punched it, shook it. 
Nothing wiggled. Nothing dropped out. No clock. No 
pussy-cat. The Tup-tupping had ceased. . But the problem 
remained: a noise in the dark uninterpreted, effect without 
cause in its most desperate form. 

There was moonlight coming in through the window, and 
that intensifies matters when matters are mysterious. A little 
downy owl in the orchard hooted and seemed to say, ‘‘I 
know!’’ The midnight air in the garden, heated and aban- 
doned by yesterday’s sun, came to its ultimate cooling point. 
The garden grew hot and stuffy and signalled for aid to a 
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squadron of winds scattered on the lake. They martialled 
themselves into a breeze and blew. 

There was a great fuss in the tree-tops, and a rush of sounds 
like the spraying of many hoses. The flower-beds revelled in 
their cool refreshment. Poppies spin-wheeled on their stems, 
primroses shivered with delight, calladiums wagged their 
long ears in approval. The wind struck the house broadside. 
In every crevice and cranny from cellar to shingles it went 
‘“‘whee !’’, like the squashing of a giant accordion with none 
of the stops released. Window-frames rattled their glass. 
Lattices jiggled like skeletons. Everything shakeable shook. 
And the tassel of a curtain string, pretending to be a rat, 
sneaked along the window-sill, leapt into the air, and hung 
suspended by a long squirming tail. 

By this time Marjorie was thoroughly awake. Her eyelids 
were heavy, but her ears were terribly open. Her sense of 
touch became acute in the darkness, ready to recoil at the feel 
of anything warm and hairy, or of anything tinny and cold. 
She wanted to scream. There was every reason for scream- 
ing. Indeed, there was no reason for not screaming. And 
yet somehow she could not scream, even though she knew it 
meant waking daddy, who was sleeping in the next room, and 
who would be glad to come and comfort her. Something in- 
side her kept telling her not to. A little thought seemed to 
come from nowhere and lodge in her head, and kept saying, 
“‘I’d rather you wouldn’t scream. I think it would be much 
nicer to lie down again and listen. Nothing can harm you. 
And it’s better not to be afraid.’’ Marjorie had no notion 
where that little thought came from. It was a new kind of 
little thought. But it seemed to be quiet and kind, and so 
terribly sure of itself, that she thought it best to obey. 

And so it happened that a small dark head went back again 
to the pillow to explore once more with courage and confi- 
dence. She smoothed back her hair with her hand. Tup-tupp. 
Tup-tupp. Tup-tupp. She found it again, the curious little 
noise, cupping her ear on the flat surface of the pillow cover. 

Tup-tupp, tup-tupp. It really wasn’t a dreadful sound any- 
how. There was something soft and musical and velvety 
about it, even though you didn’t know where it came from. It 
was much nicer than a clock. It was much slower than the 
purring of a pussy-cat, and much sweeter. Tup-tupp. Funny 
how intimate it was. It seemed to be coming right out of the 
pillow, crawling into your ear. You found a little bit of it 
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in your throat. It was getting right inside you. You began 
to like it. It was a friendly little tup-tupp. You seemed to 
be breathing it, swallowing it. You had swallowed it. It 
was rolling in your blood, tingling in your feet. It was down 
in your stomach. And yet some of it had got into your head. 
You could feel it when you pressed your temples with your 
hands. 

But after much turning and twisting and exploring there 
was one place where you managed to locate it exactly. If you 
should draw a line with your finger, beginning with your left 
eye and down your cheek and across your throat, and keep on 
going a little way down your breast, and then stop,—you 
would come to the seat of the mischief precisely. Right under 
the pocket in your nightdress. Not in the pocket, as you 
thought first of all, but right under the spot where the pocket 
rested when you lay on your back and smoothed your night- 
gown straight down in front. 

That? But that was your heart! That little noise was you. 
You were alive! That’s why something went on ticking in- 
side you. Fancy not knowing you were alive! Fancy not 
remembering you had a heart! Now weren’t you glad you 
had not screamed? Now weren’t you happy because you had 
solved that dreadful mystery all by yourself? 

It was funny being alive. It was funny realizing you were 
somebody. Somehow or other you liked being yourself for 
the first time, and it was pleasant to lie there with your head 
on the pillow listening to yourself live. It was so new and so 
interesting. Except that it was such a lonely business. With 
nobody to enjoy it but yourself. And nobody to talk to about 
it. In fact, nobody paying attention to it but you. Mummy 
and daddy didn’t know, for they were sound asleep. Nobody 
in the whole world knew, for it was midnight and everyone 
was sound asleep. Everyone but you. You were the only 
one in the whole world who was awake. And nobody in the 
whole world knew you were awake but yourself... You were 
just keeping yourself all to yourself in the darkness. Just 
lying there and living inside yourself where nobody could 
ever reach you. So terribly surprised. And so terribly 
happy. And yet so terribly unhappy. And so terribly alone. 
..- And a little heart continued to go tup-tupp, tup-tupp. But 
eventually nobody heard it. Nobody at all. And the moon 
kept sending in its second-hand light through the window. 
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But some hours later the cock crew. And the sun came over 
the hill to do a decent job at brightening up things. 


A little mind is like a little bird. It requires time and 
patience to coax it out of the nest. But once aware of its 
wings and sure of its balance, it will not be long in exploring 
and possessing the open sky. 

On the morning after her delectable, dialectical nightmare, 
petite Marjorie came to school as usual. As usual she sat in 
the second row, and proceeded as soon as class had begun, 
to establish a far-away look in her eyes. She chewed her 
thumb as usual. And when Sister Bridget undertook, by ad- 
ditions and subtractions of oranges, peaches, apples, and 
bananas, to get a fruity hold on the unpalatable science of 
mathematics, This Little Thing paid her, as usual, the tribute 
of a complete and absorbed inattention. 

It was not until a day or two had passed that Sister Bridget 
became aware that inside that tiny, oval and rebellious head, 
thought was happening a little differently. There was more 
wonder and less bewilderment in This Little Thing’s expres- 
sion. And several times during Catechism lesson two small 
cherry lips fluttered, and were on the verge of asking a 
question. 

It helped matters considerably when it was learned that the 
reverend pastor, during his visit to the city, had been seized 
with a splendid attack of sciatica (an old complaint of his), 
and was obliged to go to the hospital to have his aches 
analysed. This delayed by a fortnight the First Communion 
reception, for the reverend pastor (in his arrogance) considers 
any First Communion invalid which he is not there to ad- 
minister; and it gave Sister Bridget and me ample time to 
discover This Little Thing’s new potentialities and to prime 
her hopefully once more on the fine points of penny theology. 
And now that she had a problem to settle—and though I have 
embellished her little heart experience in the telling, it is, 
without my interpretation and adornment, not too unlike her 
childish recital of it to me—it was less difficult to focus her 
small thoughts with sufficient accuracy on the meaning of the 
Bread of Life. For the problem of physical loneliness is pre- 
cisely that for which the Blessed Sacrament was instituted. 
And the mystery of Love in the Sacred Host does not cloud 
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or conceal the intimacy of Love therein, not even for the minds 
of children. Indeed, I wonder if they do not appreciate best 
of all the companionship of Love that melts in your mouth 
and flows in your veins, of Love that is near as nourishment 
and familiar as food. 

And so when ten little boys and twelve little girls knelt 
at the altar rails on a bright June morning, This Little Thing 
was among them. The boys went first, manly and brave, 
small and silent, clean and young, each with a white band on 
his arm, @,squeak in his new shoes, and a terrible surety and 
hunger in his eyes. I had hoped that it would be my privilege 
to give Holy Communion to these children. Having seen 
them safely through the perils of their final examination, I 
felt. it was no more than right that I should say their First 
Communion Mass and welcome them to the Holy Sacrament. 
I suggested the idea to the reverend pastor with great tact. 
But he ridiculed and rejected it, and gave me such a withering 
and belittling look you’d think I had asked him to ordain me 
to the priesthood for the occasion. Of course, I always-have 
to excuse the reverend pastor on the score of his sufferings and 
his painful sciatica; but I think an equally painful but less 
egotistical form of sciatica would win him quite as much merit 
in Heaven. 

After the boys came the girls, as fresh and light as lilies, 
all airy and white and hostlike as their mothers could make 
them. They drifted and dropped like doves on the altar steps : 
twelve little substances swathed in snow. As the golden 
ciborium passed and paused at each open mouth, I wonder if 
the ghost of Giuseppe Sarto stood behind them and counted 
them and added their ages and chuckled? Take them all to- 
gether and they would not make one respectably old lady. 

During the service This Little Thing behaved admirably. 
I stood and watched her from the rear of the church. Of 
course, I could not judge accurately from a back view of her 
head what was happening on the front of it ; but certainly her 
movements and her posture, from where I could observe them, 
gave every indication of complete recollection. She took her 
place in the procession to the altar with great grace and 
dignity. And on the way back, in humble adoration, she 
covered her face with her hands. This last gesture was not 
according to Bridgetine instructions (one was supposed to 
fold one’s hands in front of one’s breast); but it was so ob- 
viously sincere and natural, and made such an edifying pic- 
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ture for the lookers-on, I am sure it did not fail to gain a 
Bridgetine indulgence after the ceremony. 

It was after the ceremony that This Little Thing had a com- 
plete reversal to form, and made it quite clear that though she 
had learned to think all by herself, she had no intention, not 
even on her First Communion morning, of allowing the mere 
use of reason to interfere with her individuality. She was to 
continue to be, as heretofore, a very decided personality, 
unique, precious and altogether unpredictable. 

It was the custom of the girl First Communicants, after 
their Mass, to go to the school classroom for one last word 
with Sister Bridget while they were having their veils and 
rose-wreaths removed. Sister Bridget always managed a tear 
or two at this occasion (for there is always a sense of sadness 
attending the completion of any task, however agreeable), 
supplemented by a kiss, a holy picture, and a plea for prayers 
in behalf of those dreadfully desperate and indefinite desires 
all nuns possess in the form of ‘‘very special intentions.”’ 

But This Little Thing would not take off her veil. Nor her 
wreath of roses. She wanted first to say something to Sister 
Bridget. She wanted to say something to her alone. All 
alone. When the others had gone. It was a secret. She 
wanted to whisper it. And the door must be closed. And 
nobody else must be there. 

Eventually, when all these stipulations had been satisfied, 
the little whisper was whispered. And Sister Bridget was 
amused. Very amused. Because it was a very funny secret. 
And a very unusual request. 

*‘All right, darling,’’ said Sister Bridget, ‘‘I’ll be glad to 
listen... There!... Now I can hear it... Hmmmm!... 
Yes, indeed. . . It’s beating away as happy as can be. . . And 
we know why it’s beating so happy to-day, don’t we?... 
What’s that?... Do I what?... Do I hear two hearts beat- 
ing inside you?... No, darling... Of course not... Oh, 
you mean Our Lord’s Heart too?... No, darling... Be- 
cause Our Lord’s Heart is concealed in the Blessed Sacrament 
and when He is hidden like that we don’t see or hear Him at 
all... We just believe in Him and love Him and know that 
He is there because He has told us... And that’s all we 
want is His word for it... So now you had better take off 
your veil and. . .”’ 

But Sister Bridget had listened a second too long. ‘‘Oh,”’ 
she cried as a slow cold chill ran through her blood, followed 
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by a quick wave of hot excitement. Was she imagining 
something? Of course she was. But how could she be 
imagining it? As clear and definite as the striking of two 
bells or the patter of two footsteps she heard inside that small 
bosom against which she pressed her ear, the beating of two 
hearts. Nonsense! but there was no mistaking it! Both kept 
a distinct and regular rhythm. One was a light and delicate 
throb, the other was heavy and laboured. There were two 
heart-beats unmistakably. They did not even keep time with 
each other. 

Sister Bridget’s hands grew cold. Perspiration came out 
on her forehead and moistened the white band of her wimple. 
Her long eyelashes fluttered half in ecstasy, half in terror. She 
dropped upon her knees. And covered her face with her 
hands. 

When This Little Thing had gone, Sister Bridget went 
quickly out of the school, ran across the convent yard, hurried 
through the door and up the stairs and along the corridor in 
frantic haste, and into her cell. She closed the door and threw 
herself on the bed. And buried her face in the pillow. And 
wept. 

Why did she not go to the chapel? She kept asking her- 
self this question, but she dared not go to the chapel. This 
was too terrible to pray about. She had no notion of how to 
thank God for this. It was so new and weird and unexpected. 
Maybe it was an illusion of the devil. But how could the 
devil have any power over a little body on its First Commu- 
nion morning ? 

Sister Bridget reviewed her faults and her sins; her dis- 
tractions at prayer ; her moments of impatience ; her moments 
of frivolity. Could a miracle be compatible with all this in- 
fidelity and perversity ? 

Now she would have to readjust her whole life and her 
whole psychology. The beautiful world of Faith where God 
was trusted and served for His own sake was now for ever 
closed to her. No more Communion classes to prepare in the 
way she used to, a child among children, unspoiled by favours 
and seeking no reward save God’s unspoken pleasure. She 
had asked her Father in Heaven for no sign. But a sign had 
been granted. Everything would be different from now on. 
She would always feel queer and self-conscious and un- 
natural. 

No one must be told of what had happened. And yet the 
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other nuns would be sure to notice a change in her. The 
Sacred Heart had beat in her ear. Clearly and unmistakably. 
But what a price to pay in the future! There might be a 
trial and investigations and canonical inquests. Maybe there 
would be more miracles and more revelations. Notoriety. And 
doubt. And fear. And obligations multiplied. And no 
peace. Sister Bridget clinched her hands and bit her fingers 
and wept unrestrainedly. She kept muttering short ejacula- 
tions. She was trying to be grateful. She was trying to be 
worthy of what had happened. And yet she was trying not to 
wish that it had not happened at all... 

It was some hours later in the morning, shortly before the 
bell for dinner, that Sister Bridget, lying weary and ex- 
hausted on her cot, with her handkerchief rumpled in her 
hand and her eyes fixed on the wall, became conscious of a 
strange noise throbbing in her ear. When she raised her 
head from the pillow it disappeared. When she pressed her 
ear tightly against the pillow it revived again. She opened 
her eyes in astonishment. And suddenly her expression 
changed. ‘‘Oh,”’ she exclaimed. And the world turned over 
and came up right again. 

Oh! So that was it! And Sister Bridget, listening en- 
chantedly to a thumping pillow, made, like Newton when he 
heard enchantedly the thump of a falling apple, a great dis- 
covery. She discovered the law of pectoral acoustics. It is 
based, so the scientists say, on the simpler law of ‘“‘pillow 
acoustics’’ (discovered by Miss Marjorie X., T.T., U. of R., 
zt. 7), and will be formulated in the text-books this way : If 
you press your ear very tightly against a slightly hollow 
object you will hear your heart-beat. If it be the heart area 
of a living object you will hear its heart-beat as well as your 
own. 

Sister Bridget arose. And dried her eyes. And bathed her 
face in warm water. And then in cool water. And put ona 
fresh linen coif. And arranged her dress with the proper 
creases. And her veil with religious precision. And went 
quietly down to dinner,—with a chastened spirit, and a wise 
appetite. 

LEONARD FEENEY. 











ST. PAUL AND ST. PETER 


T is often argued that whatever the Gospels have said of 
I the position assigned to St. Peter by Christ, this position 

can only have been temporary, since it is ignored by St. 
Paul. As a matter of fact this statement as it stands is an 
exaggeration and fails to express the position with accuracy, 
for St. Paul does inform his readers with some care that 
before the exercise of his public ministry he went up to Jeru- 
salem ‘‘to see Peter,’’ and that he dwelt with him for fifteen 
days.’ (What wonderful conversations they must have had 
during that fortnight on the experiences of each, so different, 
yet leading to the same result—Faith in Jesus Christ.) The 
Greek word ‘cropijca: in this passage, translated in English 
Bibles ‘‘to see,’’ means really to visit with respect, or at least 
to visit so as to make the acquaintance of—in Latin visere, 
not videre. Still, it does remain true that we find nothing 
in St. Paul’s Letters concerning St. Peter’s Primacy, nor 
need we wonder that this fact considerably disturbs Anglicans 
thinking of becoming Catholics. To them that Primacy is 
often the determining factor in the great decision at which 
they are slowly arriving. Therefore naturally (and rightly) 
they look at it from every angle. St. Paul’s silence on the 
Primacy, however, is not the most remarkable—indeed, I 
think it the least remarkable—of his silences. He never 
mentions the Gospels of SS. Matthew and Mark, though he 
must have known of them: he narrates only one incident in 
the Life and Passion of Our Lord, contenting himself with 
such a general statement as that ‘‘He witnessed a good con- 
fession under Pontius Pilate,’’ or that ‘‘He suffered for our 
sins.’’ (Yet it cannot be thought that St. Paul was ignorant 
of the various incidents in Our Lord’s Life recorded in the 
first three Gospels.) Quite apart from his frequent conversa- 
tions with Peter, John, James, and other Apostles, the two 
Evangelists, Mark and Luke, lived on intimate terms with 
him, one at the beginning and at the end of his apostolic 
ministry, the other during its last half, so that his silence con- 
cerning the words and miracles of Our Lord cannot possibly 
be ascribed to ignorance. It should also be remembered that 
in this silence St. Paul does not stand alone; St. Luke, who is 
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admitted by all to be the author of the Acts, in that book, 
makes no reference (after the first few verses) to the stupen- 
dous facts which he had recorded in his Gospel—nor do St. 
Peter, St. John, St. James or St. Jude in their Epistles refer 
in detail to the Life of Christ. What is the explanation of 
something which at first sight is undoubtedly surprising? 
It can only be that the Acts is avowedly a continuation of the 
third Gospel, and that the Apostles in their letters confined 
themselves to the subject-matter with which they were imme- 
diately concerned. If it had not happened that St. Paul felt 
himself compelled by the occurrence of abuses concerning the 
Eucharist at Corinth to write in some detail about that 
supreme Mystery of the Faith, no doubt it would have been 
said that he had heard nothing about the Institution, or the 
celebration, or the fruits of the Sacrifice and Sacrament of 
the Body and Blood of Christ. No one dare say any of these 
things now, with the first Epistle to the Corinthians in his 
hands. 

The Apostles were directly concerned with their immediate 
task of laying the foundation securely, to teach the rudiments 
of the Faith. The argument from silence is notoriously dan- 
gerous. It no more follows from St. Paul’s silence concern- 
ing the Petrine Primacy that he never taught that doctrine, 
than it would have followed from his silence in most of his 
Epistles that he never taught the doctrine of the Eucharist. 
Very likely he may have taught his disciples expressly about 
the Petrine Privilege; but for my part I fail to see why he 
should necessarily have done so. They would learn about 
that later when they came to read the Gospels, and to watch 
the development of the Primacy in the Church. Meanwhile 
other work had to be done. 

We shall come to see this if we consider what happened at 
Corinth. St. Paul wrote sorrowfully about the personal party 
cliques to be found there: ‘‘I hear that there are contentions 
amongst you: Now this I say that every one of you saith, I 
am of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I of Cephas; and I of 
Christ. Is then Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for 
you?’’* I have heard it made an objection that Cephas is 
here written of, as though he were on a par with Paul and 
even with Apollos—without any reference to his pre-emin- 
ence. When, however, we look at the passage, we see that 
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there is an ascending scale. Out of humility St. Paul placed 
himself at the bottom of the list—then he placed Apollos— 
then Cephas—then Christ. Quite apart from this fact, the 
late Mgr. Batiffol, no mean authority, has written, as it seems 
to me, with much acuteness, that it is surprising that the 
name of Cephas should be found as known at Corinth at all. 
None of the Gospels could have reached the Corinthian 
Church at the time when St. Paul wrote to that Church his 
first Epistle, for not one of them was in existence until at 
least ten years afterwards ; and it is certain that St. Peter had 
never visited Corinth or its neighbourhood. How, then, had 
the Corinthians come to hear of Cephas, so that some of them 
would seem to have called themselves by his name, much 
as Wesleyans are content to call themselves after John Wes- 
ley? However this may be, there was, we know, a party 
of Apollos. Apollos was a Jew of Alexandria who was ‘‘an 
eloquent man and mighty in the Scriptures’’—so that he 
convinced many of the Jews, and that publicly, ‘‘showing 
by the Scriptures that Jesus was Christ.’”?* He had gone to 
Corinth from Ephesus. At Ephesus he had been only a cate- 
chumen, ‘‘knowing only the baptism of John,’’ * so that when 
he left that town St. Paul found that his disciples ‘‘had not 
so much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.’’’ It is 
true that when Priscilla and Aquila, old Christians and St. 
Paul’s great friends, heard Apollos speaking in the syna- 
gogue, “‘they took him unto them and expounded unto him 
the way of God more perfectly.’’ * When, therefore, Apollos 
transferred his eloquence and zeal to Corinth, he was no 
doubt baptized and well instructed.’ Still this episode surely 
shows that St. Paul had other things to teach those first 
Christians, without spending much (if any) time for the 
moment on the Primacy of St. Peter. Our Lord had taught 
this truth quite plainly. His teaching (with its visible out- 
come) would soon be carried over Christendom and seen in 
the history of His Church, when it would be clearly known 
by all her faithful children. But first things first. It seems 
to me that, in the days of St. Paul, the full doctrine about 
St. Peter might well wait upon the rudiments of the Faith 
for explicit exposition. It is certain that in Apostolic days 


* Acts xviii. 24, 28. * Acts xviii. 25. 

3 Acts xix. 2. 4 Acts xviii. 26. 

5 Luther was the first to suggest that this Apollos is the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 
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catechumens could not be instructed so fully as we may 
thank God they can be, and are, to-day. 

It is, however, often alleged that St. Paul, as he himself 
records in the Epistle to the Galatians, positively opposed, 
actually rebuked, and triumphed over St. Peter. It seems 
to me that the importance of this incident has been greatly 
over-estimated (the author of the Acts did not think it worth 
his while even to refer to it), whilst it is certain that in its 
doctrinal aspects it has been completely misunderstood by 
both Gallicans and Protestants so far as it touches upon the 
position of the Prince of the Apostles. 

St. Paul writes: ‘‘But when Cephas was come to Antioch 
I withstood him to the face because he was to be blamed.”’ 
St. Peter was blameworthy for having withdrawn himself 
from meals with Gentile Christians, in consequence of some 
busybodies who had arrived from Jerusalem, and alleged that 
they came from St. James, no doubt appealing to his 
authority." The first thing which should be carefully 
observed is that there is no question whatever of any doc- 
trinal disagreement between St. Peter and St. Paul, or be- 
tween either of them, and St. James. At the assembly in 
Jerusalem all the Apostles had agreed absolutely that the rite 
of circumcision was not to be imposed upon Christians. St. 
Peter spoke first, giving his considered judgment. After 
which they all ‘‘kept silence,’’ until St. Paul and St. Barnabas 
endorsed all that St. Peter had just said, and then St. James 
(the local Bishop) summed up and gave the decision of them 
all. ‘‘Men and brethren, Simon hath declared...’ He 
then gave judgment in accordance with the declaration of 
Simon Peter—a judgment which was also that of St. Paul. 
Since that memorable day, when the matter was settled for 
Christians—‘‘it seemeth good to the Holy Ghost and to us’”’ 
—there had been no divergence whatever between any of the 
Apostles as to doctrine; but there did continue considerable 
discussions and sometimes disagreement as to their practical 
conduct, that is, as to what would be prudent and right in 
view of all the difficult existing circumstances. I imagine that 
St. James is likely to have been greatly influenced by the 
Judaizers who were still to be found in large numbers at Jeru- 
salem. St. Peter, at least on this one occasion, after having 
accepted the hospitality of uncircumcized Gentile Christians 
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(probably both at the Agape and in private life) ‘‘fearing 
them that were of the circumcision’’ and the hostility of Jews 
at Jerusalem who had become Christians, reversed his line of 
conduct. Hine illae lacrymae. For this he was rebuked by 
St. Paul, who feared lest his influence was such that, unless 
the matter could be resolved to its original basis, the result 
must be detrimental to Christian liberty—so St. Paul rebuked 
St. Peter—not in a hole or corner, but publicly, ‘“‘before them 
all, to his face.” 

No one has ever asserted that St. Peter or St. Paul or any 
other Apostle was ‘‘infallible’’ in his private conduct. No 
doubt St. Peter made mistakes, for which, given sufficient 
reason, it was quite right for St. Paul to rebuke him, as no 
doubt St. Peter himself would have been, and was, the first to 
recognize. Nothing is so difficult in the exercise of authority 
in practice as to decide where it must be put in force uncom- 
promisingly, or where it is more prudent to hold the hand, 
and sometimes, when no essential principle is at stake, even 
to compromise. This is true whether of a father in his family, 
dealing with his children, or of some Proconsul in a State with 
his subjects (as, for example, the English Viceroy now in 
India), or of the Head of the Church. Difficult decisions of 
this nature, when they have to be made, constitute all the 
difference between a strong and a weak, a wise or a foolish 
ruler. No doubt St. Paul did think that in this case at 
Antioch a vital principle was involved. Hence the vehemence 
of his language and conduct. 

The curious thing is that St. Paul himself temporized on 
occasion and in this very matter of circumcision; indeed, 
when he circumcized Timothy’ because of his Jewish mother, 
for fear lest he might give offence to the Jews, it seems to me 
impossible to deny that he went against his own principles, 
as he had laid them down unequivocally in this same Epistle 
to the Galatians : ‘‘Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty where- 
with Christ has made us free, and be not entangled again with 
the yoke of bondage. Behold I, Paul, say unto you that, if 
you be circumcized, Christ shall profit you nothing.” * 

I have often wondered whether St. Peter, if he ever heard 
of the circumcision of Timothy, approved of it, or whether 
perhaps he ‘‘rebuked’’ St. Paul—‘‘rebuked him to the face’’ 
because he was to be blamed—though we have no record of 
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the event. St. Luke will have heard it direct from St. Paul 
himself. 

In any case, we may thank God that the holy Apostles, even 
St. Peter and St. Paul themselves, were not always consistent 
in their actions, and that they were ready to point this out 
to one another. Notwithstanding the divine assistance which 
was bestowed upon them, they were thoroughly human and 
liable to make even bad mistakes. Such has been the case 
throughout the Church’s history—the human element has al- 
ways been there conspicuously; but this affords no solid 
ground for deriving controversial capital against the Catholic 
Church out of the curious and exceedingly interesting episode 
at Antioch. 

As regards St. Peter’s successors, filial piety should pre- 
vent us from criticizing a living Pope, as it should restrain us 
from criticizing the behaviour of our parents (we none of us 
have the authority or the responsibilities of St. Paul)—but 
there is no reason why we should not, with due respect, criti- 
cize the actions of Popes who are gone, any more than we need 
fear to criticize those of our own grandparents. We may 
freely say what may seem good to us about Alexander the 
Sixth, just as the Prince of Wales, who would not criticize 
his father the King, would, I imagine, have no scruple about 
expressing his mind about his royal ancestors male and 
female, of many of whom, such as the four Georges, his- 
torians have little good to say. 

The whole spirit of Protestantism in this matter of the re- 
lations of St. Paul and St. Peter has been, as always, the 
spirit of division. The spirit of Catholicism, on the contrary, 
is always the spirit of union. So we find in Catholic Liturgy 
and Devotion the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul always in 
closest union. They are regarded as the twin founders of the 
local Church of Rome, their great images guard the City, 
looking upon the world to which they give laws to be ob- 
served in the name of Christ—as they died in Rome, so to- 
gether they rest in Rome—their Feast observed on the same 
day, the Feast of each of them, and on every separate Feast 
of either, the other is commemorated in Mass and Office—St. 
Peter on the Feast of St. Paul’s Conversion, St. Paul on the 
Feast of St. Peter’s Chains. 

But when Protestantism came into the world, all was 
changed—no longer were new churches dedicated in Protes- 
tant lands, as had so often been the case in Catholic days, to 
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St. Peter and St. Paul, though they might be (and were) to 
St. Peter and to St. Paul separately. The Feast in June be- 
came ‘“‘St. Peter’s day’’ with no allusion to his brother- 
Apostle, nor was there any remembrance of St. Peter on the 
Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul. And, what was far more 
serious, as in the new religion the attempt was made to 
separate Mary from Jesus, and nature from supernature, and 
man’s free will from divine grace—so an attempt was made, 
alas! often too successful, to set up an opposition between 
St. Peter and St. Paul. There was much talk of ‘‘Pauline 
Theology’’ which, by implication, was taken to mean a Theo- 
logy inconsistent with, and even opposed to, the Theology of 
the other Apostles ; and of ‘‘a School of Paul’’ as opposed to 
the “‘School of James and Peter.’’ For this, as for so many 
of the original assumptions of Protestantism, once so gener- 
ally taken for granted, now as generally discredited, it is 
found on examination that there is no foundation in fact. 
This is not the place to pursue this discussion. We merely 
append it in order to put on their guard any persons who may 
have been brought up on the old Paul-anti-Peter traditions. 
Let them take nothing for granted, but, if they are in- 
terested, examine for themselves. In this article I have en- 
deavoured to show that so far as the New Testament gives us 
information, there is no reason to think that St. Paul was 
unaware of the privilege conferred by Christ on St. Peter, 
when He made him the Rock on which He built His Church, 
promised him the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven and com- 
mitted to his pastoral care all His Flock, both sheep and 
lambs. | 
O. R. VASSALL-PHILLIPS, C.SS.R. 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
FOR AND AGAINST THE FAITH. 


HE most important questions one can put to oneself are 

—What are my religious beliefs and why do I hold them?— 
for on one’s faith as embodied in conduct depends one’s eternal 
destiny. Someone has induced five Catholics and five non- 
Catholics to answer those questions publicly in a book published 
by Messrs. Cassell and Co.—Why / Am, and Why I Am Not, a 
Catholic (6s.)—a book of very great interest, which itself sug- 
gests a number of questions worth considering. Both the Catho- 
lics and the non-Catholics may fairly be called “representative,” 
people of standing in their respective communities with all the 
knowledge and literary ability requisite to make them fit spokes- 
men for their fellow-believers. At first sight it would seem that 
the Catholics were given an advantage in being merely asked 
for a positive statement of the grounds of their belief, whereas 
the non-Catholics were expressly invited to be polemical. But 
since the ultimate and sufficient reason for the latter not being 
Catholics is that they have found truth in their present faith, it 
came in practice much to the same thing. The non-Catholics 
had to expound their own religious belief as the best way of 
showing why they should not change it. However, one advan- 
tage belonged to the Catholics in the nature of things, viz., that 
of defending a common and central position. Their arguments, 
though varied and differently stressed, formed part of a con- 
sistent whole, whilst their opponents, each fighting for his own 
view, not infrequently fought each other. Of course, there was 
no formal combination either in attack or defence; the Catholic 
harmony and Protestant diversity manifested in the result sprang 
naturally from fundamentally divergent principles. 

We do not propose to discuss the book in detail, but merely to 
select here and there points which serve to illustrate these prin- 
ciples. The Catholic exponents were—Archbishop Goodier, S.J., 
Father Ronald Knox, Father C. C. Martindale, S.J., Hilaire 
Belloc and Sheila Kaye-Smith—three converts, be it noted, to 
two “cradle” Catholics. None of the other side—viz., Dr. Head- 
lam, Bishop of Gloucester, Professor A. E. Taylor, the Rev. 
Canon Goudge, the Rev. W. E. Orchard, and Principal John 
Oman: three Anglicans, a Congregationalist, and a Presbyterian— 
has to our knowledge ever changed his denomination, though 
several, doubtless, might own to having changed their faith All 
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these essayists, of course, glory in the name of Christian; all 
profess love and loyalty to God made Man; why, then, are 
there not only minor diversities of belief between the last- 
named five, but a deep gulf between them and the Catho- 
lics? The first and most manifest reason comes from their op- 
posing views cf Christ’s Church, 7.e., of what Christ meant it to 
be and made it. The Catholics believe that God Incarnate, on 
removing His visible human presence from earth, founded a 
single indefectible Society, through which should be preserved 
for the human race to the end of time the essential benefits to 
mind and will which His Incarnation brought them. The non- 
Catholics repudiate, with more or less completeness, any such 
belief. Otherwise we cannot doubt (some of them explicitly say 
so), that their loyalty to Christ Our Lord would compel them 
to search for that society and join it when found. Their present 
position necessarily implies either that Our Lord had no such 
intention, or that He did not secure its realization. 

It is in the various attempts to justify that position that the 
Catholic reader, already convinced of the validity and consistency 
of the evidences for Catholicism, will feel most interest, es- 
pecially after examining the cogent reasonings of his own cham- 
pions. One and all, the latter stress the Universality of the 
Church; she is the biggest thing on earth, now as in the past; as 
one would expect the Kingdom of God to be. She touches every 
department of life, natural and supernatural, for she belongs to 
both worlds. There is nothing narrow, sectarian, national, tran- 
sient, about her. “She is of all nations and of all times,” once 
cried an unwilling admirer,! “that wonderful Church of Rome.” 
And Newman later was to describe that same overwhelming Fact 
in a famous passage— 


It is the great note‘of an ever-enduring coe/us fidelium, with 
a fixed organization, a unity of jurisdiction, a political great- 
ness, a continuity of existence in all places and times, a 
suitableness to all classes, ranks and callings, an ever- 
energizing life, an untiring, ever-evolving history,—which is 
the evidence that she is the creation of God.? 


This sense of unity and fellowship with the past is admirably 
expressed by Archbishop Goodier, who also emphasizes the ad- 
vantage of springing from Catholic parents and ancestry, and 
passing the impressionable years of school-life in the full Catho- 
lic tradition, for thus the faith is not only absorbed, as it were, 
unconsciously, but also, as capacity grows, given its proper and 
formal foundation. Father Knox, on his side, dwells upon the 


* Kinglake: “‘Eothen,” c. xi. 
2 “Grammar of Assent.” 
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circumstances of his own conversion and exposes the various more 
or less plausible objections which for a time delayed it. From 
Father Martindale’s narrative we learn how largely “tempera- 
ment” was responsible for bringing him within reach of the 
compelling influence, affecting heart as well as mind, of the 
Church. Mr. Belloc, a “born” Catholic, had nevertheless oc- 
casion to “discover” the fullness of the faith by constant as- 
sociation with those who denied it and, as an historian, he found 
that it provides the one standpoint from which some order is 
perceptible in the affairs of thistangled world. Mrs. Fry (Sheila 
Kaye-Smith), although a recent convert, maintains that, as soon as 
she could choose, she loved the Catholic ideal, and was only 
mistaken in the place she sought it. She reveals, moreover, 
that the strength of “Anglo-Catholicism” lies in the intense 
loyalty which it elicits as claiming to be, and always to have been, 
the Church of the English people. 

The three convert apologists, whilst describing the various ele- 
ments which entered into the reasoned basis of their belief, 
the praeambula fidei, lay stress upon the divine element, the 
impulse of grace, which enabled them to take the final step, and 
helps them, as it helps all to whom the faith has been granted, 
to keep that treasure secure. It is this recognized dependence 
on God e/ velle et perficere that should stifle in Catholics the first 
beginnings of self-complacency and fill them with sympathy to- 
wards those whom God has not so favoured,—as obviously He has 
not those earnest men who tell us why they are not Catholics. 

Since the reason why they do not become Catholics is that they 
are not convinced of the validity of the Church’s claims, their 
arguments are mainly directed to proving these claims to be 
unsound. They are bound to show that the Catholic Church of 
to-day does not resemble the Church sketched for us in the New 
Testament; that, above all, Christ did not intend it to be a single 
organized Body under a supreme, infallible Head, such as the 
Catholic Church claims to be and actually is. Dr. John Oman, 
as a Presbyterian, is naturally most emphatic on this point. In- 
asmuch as the hierarchical order appeared from the beginning, 
Principal Oman would appear to hold, not so much that the 
Church after a while went wrong, but that she never was right. 
Christ instituted no authoritative organization to take His place. 
God Himself, by distribution of various gifts, appointed leaders 
whose names were taken from current political institutions ; there 
was no such thing as delegated authority; nothing must even 
seem to come between the soul and God. These views obviously 
raise the whole question of Presbyterianism, which cannot be 
discussed here. The Principal has no acquaintance with the 
practice of Catholicism, although like all such @ friori theorizers 
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he assumes an impossibly intimate knowledge when it suits him. 
He turns a blind eye to all Scripture texts that militate against 
his one-sided views. He accuses “Rome” of an “easy supremacy” 
in assertion, whereas his own utterances are a tissue of “ipse 
dixits,” amusing in their very unconsciousness. And when he is 
not thus pontificating, he is uttering platitudes, which everyone 
accepts, or half-truths masquerading as whole. Principal Oman 
has been professing “Systematic Theology” for nearly twenty- 
five years, and it would probably be difficult now to convince him 
that he has no real knowledge of the Church which he, so con- 
scientiously, misrepresents and rejects. 

In strongest contrast with him is his fellow Free-Churchman, 
Dr. Orchard, who finds so little objection to the Catholic Church 
that he does not rule out the possibility of his joining her one 
day (p. 205). He feels, however, that in his present position of 
complete independence he can get more good, and do more good, 
than if he allied himself with any exclusive organization. Thus 
he does not realize, any more than do the others, that Christ in-. 
stituted one Church to mediate all graces to mankind; he 
imagines that Catholicism and Protestantism may be comple- 
mentary, not seeing the fundamental cleavage between them. He 
introduces the same baseless dichotomy between the sacramental 
system and direct access to God, whereas the Church, that Master- 
piece of God’s love, must and does embody every possible means 
of union with her Founder. Church History reveals such abuses 
in the Church that he fears, were he to join her, he would have to 
condone them, oblivious of the fact that they are i~so facto con- 
demned by the pure morality which she always teaches. In fact, 
his difficulties are so compounded of mistakes and misunder- 
standings, that, if we were not sure that he has taken that course 
long ago, we should recommend him to have a candid talk with 
some competent Catholic theologian. Anyhow he gives abundant 
evidence both of humility of mind and of good will, two indis- 
pensable aids to faith. 

The three Anglicans, as good Protestants, deny the Papal 
claims. To Bishop Headlam they appear justified neither in 
Scripture nor pragmatically. Such primacy as Peter had was 
limited, occasional, and finally merged in that of the “Church.” 
In any case he was not infallible; for St. Paul successfully over- 
ruled him! Canon Goudge, using the same evidence, confines 
the headship of St. Peter to the Jewish Community. Yet other 
Protestants and even many Rationalist critics agree almost wholly 

* For instance, speaking of “many converts to Romanism,” he writes : “Nor do 
they ever seem to be quite satisfied with the idea that we are forgiven, if the 
Church forgives, if the necessity of peace between God and our own conscience 
has ever been seen.” Could the Principal give even one example of a “convert 


to Romanism” not achieving peace of conscience, by means of sacramental 
confession? His whole argument is full of equally baseless generalizations. 
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with Catholics in regarding the Petrine claims as plainly estab- 
lished by the accumulative Scripture witness. Clearly, the Bible 
needs an authoritative interpreter, which is why it cannot be the 
sole Rule of Faith. Men can always deny the force of a passage 
by denying its authenticity or wresting its meaning to suit their 
personal views. The Bishop, for instance, sees in the famous 
commission—*Feed My Lambs,” etc., nothing more than that 
“the strength of the love that St. Peter had for Our Lord must 
show itself, xot in a position of authority [italics ours] but in the 
pastoral care for the sheep of Christ.” Again Dr. Headlam 
holds that the Roman Primacy has not de facto made for religious 
unity for he ascribes to undue “Roman dominance” the Eastern 
Schism, the Protestant revolt, and finally the present day diffi- 
culty of reuniting Christendom. The value of this argument 
depends on whether the Papal authority was instituted by Christ 
or not. If it was, then schism, for whatever cause, cannot be 
justified ; an ordinance of God, or any other just law, is not re- 
sponsible for the sin of those who disobey it; if, on the other hand, 
one supposes it wasn’t, then there is left no principle of unity in 
God’s Church, for the Bishop cannot pretend that autonomy and 
private judgment have produced anything but multiplied divi- 
sion. As in the case of Dr. Oman, and indeed of the others, the 
Bishop labours under the disadvantage of studying Catholicity 
only from the outside, and is often ludicrously mistaken in his 
judgments of the nature and working of the system. 

Professcr Taylor resents being asked why he is not a Catholic. 
Why should he, rather than the Catholic, be put on his defence? 
He does not realize that a Church which knows itself to be the one 
and only Church of Christ must challenge all other claimants to 
the name, to produce their credentials, for she alone holds her 
Lord’s formal commission to teach all nations. People may reject 
the claims of Rome but they should not complain if she acts in 
loyalty to those claims. The Professor rejects them, whilst can- 
didly avowing his readiness to submit to them, were he convinced 
of their truth. “Satisfy me,” he writes, “that the society which 
Jesus Christ lived and died to found, and did found effectually 
on the day of Pentecost, is conterminous with the Roman Catholic 
Church, and I hope I should have the honesty to become a Roman 
Catholic to-morrow.” But then he proceeds to discourage any 
hopes of his conversion by asserting that he is beyond reach of the 
ordinary arguments drawn from Scripture or history, and only 
accessible to experimental proof. Are the “fruits” of the Catho- 
lic Church better than those of any other? We, of course, affirm 
that they are, and point to the long roll of Catholic saints, the 
most characteristic product of the system. But how are we to 
convince the Professor, who does not admit our standards of 
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holiness? How persuade him that certain knowledge of God's 
will, and constant access to God’s grace through the sacraments, 
are of themselves calculated to promote greater union with God 
than can be normally reached without them? He could only be 
convinced by fersonal experience and that he could not enjoy, 
unless convinced on other grounds, for no one is admitted into the 
Church on trial. He deplores the scandal of Christian divisions, 
yet rejects God’s provision of an infallible teacher which alone 
can remove them; “there is not, and never has been, any in- 
fallible man or body of men who ‘cannot err’.” Like the rest 
of them, he reduces faith to a process of reason. 

Canon Goudge has stated so often #is reasons for not being a 
Catholic, and they have been so often analysed in these pages,* 
that we hardly expected anything new from his contribution, nor 
need we delay to examine it. If we were asked to point to the 
typical Anglican mind of to-day, we should be inclined, with all 
respect, to indicate that of the Regius Professor of Divinity. For 
the modern Anglican mind is trying to be Catholic and Protestant 
and Rationalist at the same time, and is succeeding only in being 
confused. Naturally, but unfairly, Dr. Goudge has previously 
ascribed this uncertainty to the indefiniteness of the Christian 
revelation, saying that we live in “a twilight world.” The Sacred 
Writers, however, hold other language and the whole New Testa- 
ment is bright with the illumination which Christ brought into a 
sin-darkened earth. The City set upon a Hill, and all that it 
stands for, lacks nothing in itself to make it obvious to all who 
have clear minds and the gift of faith. Regarding the nature of 
this gift Dr. Goudge repeats the old fallacy, so often but to so 
little purpose exposed,—by Fr. Knox, indeed, in this very volume, 
—sc., that faith vests upon private judgment. He himself hasn't 
faith even in his own Church, for he contemplates the possibility, 
albeit remote, of God calling him “to change his allegiance’—a 
thing a Catholic could never do. 

Manifestly the Catholic Church which these five men refuse to 
enter is not the Church which Catholics know, but a figment of 
their own brains, born of inherited and inveterate prejudice. One 
has only to contrast their views with those of the Catholic writers. 
These latter are describing what they Anow by personal and 
intimate experience ; the others depend on hearsay or conjecture, 
mostly inaccurate and always inadequate. We are glad that the 
public has here the chance of comparing fact with imagination. 


J.K. 


' See, for instance, “Canon Goudge and the Roman Claims,” I. and II., by 
the Rev- O. R. Vassall-Phillips, THz Montu, February and March, 1929: “Dr. 
Goudge once More,” by the same, ibid. January, 1930: “The True Function 
of Private Judgment,” ibid. December, 1929. 
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EQUALITY AND ORDER. 


“God who dost dispose of the services of angels and of men in a 
wonderful order. . ."—Michaelmas Collect. 


I 


F, to begin with, we adventure for a moment into the some- 

what arid and abstruse domain of logical science, it will be 
found that the rival principles of subordination and levelling 
contest every sphere. Hitherto all reasoning has been supposed 
dependent on major premises or rules, the application of which 
to a particular case enforces a conclusion. But a modern school 
of logicians is rebelliously antinomian. It demands tnat all in- 
ferences shall be free and all facts equal, emancipated from 
“rule” and domination. ‘The syllogism,” declares Dr. Bradley 
{for instance), “is effete. What then? Do we wish to substitute 
one despotism for another? Are our principles of inference to 
be tests and canons? Most assuredly not.” As a “staunch Pro- 
testant” this eminent writer upholds the liberty of private judg- 
ment. That one premise should be called major and another 
minor is, we gather, a piece of aristocratic pretension, especially 
odious in a free country. . . 

But stay. By stepping down from its high seat and consenting 
to an equality with—or even an inferiority to—the minor premise, 
the self-styled major may “just save the syllogism.” The Third 
Figure is the one in which the dominant law is least obtrusive: 
Every X is Y; every X is Z; therefore, some Y’s are Z’s. Con- 
cepts must be equated,—their former subordinated action and 
their being brought under rule constituting a humiliating memory 
of the feudal past. So the New Logic plants a Tree of Liberty 
on the grave of the syllogism; and particularistic Figure iii, in 
which the premises fraternize cheek by jowl, ceases to be a 
Tiers Etat . 

On the other hand, equality in Plato is equality of proportion, 
not the levelling-up of unequals. 

In France, in the Second Year of Liberty, it was decreed that 
all church steeples, towers, and other monuments of ancient 
superstition should be demolished, and no religious building be 
higher than other houses, “lest the principle of equality be in- 
fringed.” It really seems wrong to spend large sums on under- 
pinning the dome and cross of St. Paul's or the spire of Salis- 
bury. Are we not a Democracy? ... Armand at this time 
demanded even mental equality| 

The problem for the neo-moralist is this: Here is a world 
clearly and obviously constituted on the hierarchic principle in 

* According to Nominalist logicians each perception is itself, and only itself. 


The only judgments possible are of identity; and reasoning is a computation, 
an addition or subtraction sum. 
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every direction, and penetrated through and through with 
graduated images and reflections of the Divine Sovereignty. The 
whole process of the universe is a machinery for subordinating 
quantity to quality. Progress is not towards assimilation, but 
towards differentiation, and the higher the organism the more 
unequal its parts. 

All our delight in natural objects is an admiration of some- 
thing that excels others. All art and literature rest on eminence 
and subordination. The outward cosmos is monarchic; and even 
the atom is now known to be a solar system. The inner cosmos 
also—e.g., knowledge—is not the majority vote of a parliament 
of the senses, but a synthesis controlled by the central ego, or 
over-lord. 

The astonishing paradox is that, contrary to all appearance, 
Catholic Christianity reveals mankind to be idealistically an ex- 
ception to this cosmic process. The inequality among humans 
is not one of higher and lower species, as in the case of eagles 
and daws, of python and parasite, but only one of function. 
Intrinsically and essentially, gua immortal souls and apart from 
providential endowments, they are of equal value in the sight of 
the Creator. So much is certain. 

The discipline of social ethics consists in the combination of 
this intrinsic equality with inequality of function, order, office and 
circumstance. There is a real sense in the Irishman’s “One man’s 
as good as another, and better too.” The Lord Chancellor does 
not carry his own coals or black his own boots; but master and 
servant are brethren none the less. To each office its own honour 
and delegated authority. There are static relationships between 
men. But whereas in the world of Nature the inferior, for the 
good of the whole, is sacrificed to the superior, in Christian life 
it is the opposite. The higher has to give itself for the lower. 
And therefore the lower must not grudge the higher its so-called 
“advantages.” 

The Times’ Labour Correspondent, under date December 19, 
1922, quotes from the Proletcult, a magazine for boys and girls, 
the Proletarian Oath: 

I, A.B., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to my Class, their heirs and successors, according 
to the Class Struggle, without any God. . 


On the other hand, H. G. Wells, as a Socialist, declares: 


I disavow and deplore the whole spirit of class-war 
Socialism, with its doctrine of hate, its envious assault upon 
the leisure and freedom of the wealthy. Without leisure and 
freedom the ideas of Socialism could never have been born.? 


'“First and Last Things,” p. 3. 
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If Positivism is “Humanity on its knees before a looking- 
glass ” (having got off its knees to everything else) can it continue 
to adore a multitude of dingy dittoes turned out by the gross, 
and dressed everywhere in the same ugly clothes? 


II 


“All men are created equal.” Thus begins the American 
Declaration of Independence. The framers of it, like Washing- 
ton, were slave-owners, as were the “loud yelpers for liberty” 
in the West Indies, against whom Dr. Johnson toasted “the next 
negro insurrection.” The Revolution Fathers left women and 
young people unenfranchised. The aborigines were still vermin, 
to be trapped and hunted. 

The slightly later Declaration of the French National Assembly 
affirms that “all men are born equal and free.” ! Seeing that 
men are born very early in life and are not consulted about their 
entrance into the world 2 or their parentage or other conditions, 
seeing also that they are for years helplessly dependent on those 
around them, even more than any other creature, all that the 
famous formula can rightly mean is that between human beings, 
though born (as Jeremy Bentham in Azarchical Fallacies in- 
sisted) in “the most absolute subjection,” there exists an essential 
and ideal equality, and that eventual freedom is their birthright. 

It must be remembered, however, that this essential equality 
among humans does not cease with this life; and yet in the resur- 
rection of the dead one star will differ from another star in glory. 
Bishop Ken—an Anglican, indeed, but a Royalist—says most 
beautifully of Our Blessed Lady: 


Heaven with transcendent joys her entrance graced, 
Next to His throne her Son His Mother placed. 


Moreover, the phenomenon called childhood, which might be de- 
nounced as a revolting distinction between young and old, knocks 
the bottom at once out of any abstract doctrine of functional 
equality and of the right of one and all to self-determination. 
Races also and classes of men may be in a condition of pupilage. 
When, on the question of the “suffrage of the plow,” Gladstone 
asked passionately: “Are they not our flesh and blood?”, the ques- 
tion was not necessarily relevant; for the Indian Ryot, the Fee- 
jeean, and the Australian blackfellow are also our flesh and blood. 
It is not easy, apart from religion, to believe that a cannibal, with 
ages of savagery behind him, is meant by his Creator to consort 
with angels and saints, or even to be a voter. 


* “No man,” wrote Milton, ‘“‘who knows right can be so stupid as to deny 
that all men are naturally born free.’’ Yet he utterly disbelieved ‘in equality. 

2 According to the Eugenist many have no right even to enter it, but should 
be drowned at birth like blind kittens. The Revolution drowned or shot at least 
2,000 innocents at Nantes, but not for eugenic reasons. 
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“Return to Nature and the manners of Otaheite,” was the 
toast proposed by St. Lambert to applauding Paris boulevardiers. 
Rousseau desired return to the Zoological Gardens. It is usually 
assumed that, with advancing ideas, men more and more embrace 
the thought of human equality and fraternity. Yet it is ina 
mood of disgust with modern progress that the forlorn young 
man in “Locksley Hall” proposes to wed some savage woman who 
shall rear his dusky race. And it is in the recoil to the march of 
mind, when he sees the vision of the world and all the wonder 
that shall be, that he cries: 

I to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious gains, 
Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with lower pains! 


Mated with a squalid savage, what to me were sun or clime, 
I the heir to all the ages, in the foremost files of time? 


In the present day the question of equality is racial, social and 
economic rather than political; for practically every political 
barrier or privilege is gone. Socially, however, though all 
splendour has vanished from a featureless and machine-made 
civilization, and a Knight of the Garter dresses of an evening 
like a waiter, while Dukes ride for twopence in the Tube, class 
distinction, however intangible and elusive, is in some ways more 
insuperable than ever it was. The cultivated voice makes per- 
haps the principal line of demarcation. Faint nuances of verbal 
inflexion—the difference, e.g., between saying “circumstances” 
“circumstdnces”—the most distant suspicion of a twang, a hun- 
dred other trifles which one would be ashamed to set down on 
paper, do really put people on one side or the other of a social 
circumscription. 

Modern humour is another dividing line. Sixty years ago all 
classes laughed at Leech’s drawings. But when Punch goes now 
into the servants’ hall it is doubtful if it evokes a single laugh— 
or only in the wrong places! (And Punch, too, has sadly 
deteriorated.) Further, the substitution of money standards for 
those of birth tends to grade people in a new way. Between the 
young lord and the stable-boy, the footman, or the wistfully- 
aspiring mechanic, there is likely to be much more sympathy and 
brotherliness than between young Georgius Midas and his social 
inferiors. 

“Never were men,” says Santayana, “so like one another, and 
yet so divided.” 

When St. Antonino wrote his “Summa Moralis” (he being 
Archbishop, and Cosimo de Medici, the benevolent despot of 
Florence) the unstudied co-operative structure of the medizval 
feudal state was passing away, and an organic socialism had to 
be inculcated self-consciously in treatises. The community was 
responsible for all its members, on a basis not of equality but of 
subordination of functions: rulers and ruled, parents and child- 
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ren, masters and servants, knit together by bonds of mutual love 
and duty. In such variety stood the harmony of the world. 

Modern Socialism aims at the same result on a footing of 
atomistic equality. But equality cannot be the basis of any 
organism. A body politic implies subordination of its various 
parts, which are, however, equally interested in the welfare of 
the whole. Otherwise it is not a body, not a stable compound, 
not capable of consistent action, not destined to endure. 


S. F. DARWIN FOX. 
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? We must presume that King Alfonso of Spain, 
Revolution = 4 man of rare courage and political ability, had, 

in . ; . 7 
Spain. before leaving his kingdom because of a 
majority of republican votes at the municipal 
elections, fully considered the grounds and implications of that 
retirement. He must have been convinced that his people as a 
whole no longer wanted him as king, or that, at least, a sufficient 
number of them were of that mind to make a forcible insistence 
on his rights a much greater disaster than a temporary cession of 
them. No man, at any rate, was better qualified to judge what 
was the best course in all the circumstances, and he did not hesi- 
tate to take it, although all the human nature in him must have 
called out for a vigorous defence of his ancestral throne. But 
rather than injure his country by civil war, which, even if success- 
ful, would effect no lasting settlement, he took the Christian al- 
ternative of spontaneously leaving Spanish soil, so that Spain 
might the more freely decide whether to retain her ancient dynasty 
or to constitute herself a Republic. The country has already ex- 
perimented, so to speak, in Republics, having attempted on two 
occasions during the years 1873—75, before the Bourbon restora- 
tion, to adopt that form of government. It now seems a foregone 
conclusion that the people, when called to elect the next Cortez, 
will confirm the present provisional form of government, and 
regulate, if possible, the ‘‘regionalist’’ movement, which has be- 
gun by the secession of Catalonia. This revolution has hitherto 
proved as peaceful as that which dethroned the Emperor of Brazil 
in 1889, and it is, in this respect, a strong contrast to that which, 
in 1910, established a Republic in Portugal, and which, from the 
first, showed its Masonic origin by a systematically brutal perse- 
cution of the Church. Little is known outside Spain of the 
character of Sefior Zamora and his associates in the Government, 
but they will need to be strong and prudent men if they are to 
control the lawless element which every revolutionary change sets 
temporarily free. Since the Church in Spain is ‘‘established,”’ 
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her relations with the State being defined and regulated by a Con- 
cordat, any constitutional change must cause anxiety to Catholics, 
for the anti-clericals are sure to begin by agitating for ‘‘secular 
education’’ as a means of crippling religious influences. And a 
number of people over here will not scruple to support them, as 
they supported the originators of the Portuguese Republic, and 
to-day condone the diablerie of the Soviets, out of their blind de- 
testation of Catholicism. 


The short-sightedness of the framers of the 


one The Versailles Treaty is bearing ominous fruit in 
Union the commotion caused in France and amongst 


her allies in the Balkans by the projected Austro- 
German Customs-Union. The Treaty sinned by making regula- 
tions, many of them punitive, which were to remain in force for 
years after the war had become a confused and unpleasant 
memory, and were to fetter the independence of generations who 
had no responsibility for it. This showed little knowledge of 
national psychology. The present reaction might have been fore- 
seen considering the position of post-war Austria. It is a little Re- 
public, slightly less in area than Ireland, as completely land-locked 
as the latter is surrounded by water, wholly German in stock and 
language, almost entirely Catholic, and bordered on the south, the 
west and part of the north by not too-friendly nations of alien race. 
Across the largest stretch of its northern frontier lies the kindred 
German State of Bavaria, an autonomous unit in the Federated 
German Republic, with almost the same area and population as 
Austria and seventy-five per cent Catholic. What more natural 
than that the southern Republic, which can hardly thrive in entire 
independence, should desire the advantages enjoyed by the 
northern, or at least should aim at the benefits of the closest 
economic association? But the Versailles Treaty and the subse- 
quent arrangements made by the Allies with Austria seem to 
stand in the way of this natural consummation, and thus prevent 
an economic development which, in itself, lies within the com- 
petence of both Germanic peoples as Sovereign States. Article 
80 of Versailles runs: ‘‘Germany acknowledges and will respect 
strictly the independence of Austria. . . she agrees that this inde- 
pendence shall be inalienable, except with the consent of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations,’’ Again, by the St. Germain Treaty 
in the same year (1919), Austria agreed that (Article 220) : 


Every favour, immunity, or privilege in regard to the im- 
portation, exportation, or transit of goods granted by Austria 
to any Allied or Associated State or to any other foreign 
country whatever shall simultaneously and unconditionally, 
without request and without compensation, be extended to all 
the Allied and Associated States. 
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Moreover, when the Council of the League, in 1922, intervened to 
prevent the little Republic’s utter financial collapse, by an inter- 
national loan guaranteed by Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Czechoslovakia, Austria once more agreed to maintain her inde- 
pendence and, expressly, ‘‘to abstain from any economic or finan- 
cial engagement calculated directly or indirectly to compromise 
this independence.’’ However, despite these categorical under- 
takings, both the Governments concerned maintain that their 
proposed Customs-Union does not violate any international 
pledge ; they point to the first clause of their proposed conven- 
tion as expressly recognizing their international obligations, and 
to the second which solemnly invites all other States to join them 
on the same terms. But France and her Allies are far from satis- 
fied with these explanations. 


Right in We must admit that they have some solid 
Aim : reasons for being on their guard. A Commis- 
Wrong in sion of Inquiry for European Union, arising 
Method. out of M. Briand’s scheme for European Federa- 
tion, was constituted last year, under the auspices and using the 
machinery of the League of Nations. A sub-Committee on Organi- 
zation, comprising delegates from twelve European States, has 
been at work intermittently since February, preparing agenda for 
the preliminary Conference. The Inquiry Committee, like M. 
Briand’s original proposal, is really an attempt to find a means 
of loosening, by mutual agreement, the strangle-hold of rival 
tariffs with which national egotism has managed to grip the throat 
of European industry, and which is one main cause of the world- 
depression in trade. Now, Germany and Austria are represented 
on that sub-Committee, but their delegates made no mention of 
their projected private arrangement, although it is so thoroughly 
in accord with the ultimate objects of the Inquiry. Naturally this 
singular reticence has caused them to be suspected of trying to 
steal a march on the other nations, and nothing but their readiness 
to submit the legality of their plan to the judgment of the League 
Council, before going further with it, can mitigate that suspicion. 
We cannot acquit them of political maladroitness in not foresee- 
ing the inevitable result of their secrecy and precipitancy. It is 
in the interest of Europe that Austria should be prosperous and 
find a market beyond her borders, and that Germany should be 
rich enough to bear without undue distress the burden of repara- 
tions, Both would find in a more general arrangement nearly all 
the benefits they can expect from their particular plan, with the 
added advantage of European good will. The German Chancellor, 
in view of the growing economic crisis, pleaded the need of an 
immediate relief from the barriers of tariffs. Perhaps his action 
may stimulate the proceedings of the Research Commission which 
meets, before the League Council, this month. 
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Let us repeat that the main objection to the 


The Cause and 4 yctro-German arrangement is the secrecy with 
Remedy of French S A 
R uieny which it was negotiated. In itself, and as part 


of a much larger scheme of economic co-opera- 
tion, it deserves commendation and support. The more speedily 
and widely economic solidarity is extended throughout the Con- 
tinent, the better will Europe be able to resist the economic ag- 
gression contemplated in the Soviet Five-Year Plan. No one 
supposes that French resentment had merely a commercial basis. 
In so far as it was genuine, and not the product of a few irre- 
sponsible mischief-makers in the Press, it was aroused not only 
by the apparent disregard of Treaty-obligations and the conse- 
quent injury to international security, but more especially by the 
fear that economic union would prove but the prelude to political, 
and a corresponding increase of Germany’s strength. We trust 
that, when the time is ripe for that Anschluss which seems, in the 
long run, inevitable, the strength of any nation will no longer be 
regarded as a menace to its neighbours. Meantime, the readi- 
ness of the supposed offenders to allow, without prejudice to their 
original good faith, the legality of their action, under the Treaties, 
to be submitted to the League Council, has caused resentment to 
subside, but the fact that it arose so fiercely and so promptly, 
unduly stimulated though it was by the Press, is a warning that 
old fears and suspicions have not been buried so deeply under 
Leagues and Pacts as not to be easily revived. Only a rigidly 
exact observance of engagements actually in force can allay that 
inveterate international mistrust: in that sense, to violate one is 
to violate all, to disregard the less is to disregard the greater. 
The Germanic Powers will be well-advised to abide unreservedly 
by the decision of the League Council or, should the question be 
referred to it, of the International Court, especially as their ends 
can be secured otherwise. They themselves may need some day 
the support and protection of the League. And as for France, 
M. Briand himself deprecated unnecessary excitement. ‘‘To put 
the foreign policy of France,’’ he said (March 2gth), ‘‘at the 
mercy of the first untoward incident would be to lower its whole 
tone. It must not be thought that France had reached such a 
state of weakness that an event of this kind could constitute a 
menace.’’ Wise words, to be specially recommended to ‘‘Perti- 
nax.’? The danger to France, if she would take longer views, 
would be seen to threaten, not from Germany, but from Russia, 
against which menace a powerful Germany is her best protection. 
Her soundest policy is the closest possible co-operation, economic 
and political, with her former foe. And, be it added, a reduction, 
as part of a general policy, of her armaments, naval and military, 
to the level imposed, as an example for all to follow, on Germany 
in defeat. 
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So momentous for the future of humanity will 
a 9 the be the successful issue of the Disarmament Con- 
Disarmament. ference next February that anything which 
makes that success less likely is greatly to be 
deplored. The Austro-German démarche, in so far as it stimu- 
lated French apprehensions, is, therefore, regrettable. So, too, 
is the hitch which has occurred in the Franco-Italian Naval agree- 
ment, which was thought to stabilize existing conditions and to 
postpone any alteration till at least the end of 1936, but which, 
according to French interpretation of the terms, will increase her 
relative strength by some 50,000 tons. Negotiations are still 
proceeding, and there is a prospect of a satisfactory settlement, 
but from the point of view of international peace, we grieve that 
the dispute should have arisen, as it shows that war-preposses- 
sions still dominate diplomacy. If the abandonment of war were 
a reality, the nations should be discussing how small a force each 
should maintain in order to fulfil their several international obliga- 
tions. Again, the French President has been asserting (April 7th) 
that France must rely for security on her own strength, so long 
as the League has not a strong military body at its disposal to en- 
force its decisions. The disbelief thus implied in the efficacy of 
the guarantees given by Britain and Italy at Locarno is very dis- 
heartening. No doubt, the League itself has made no formal pro- 
vision for an international police-force, and the Kellogg Pact has 
not yet grown its ‘‘teeth,’’ but surely the solemn engagement 
made at Locarno should give France far greater assurance than 
her miles of steel and concrete along the Rhine,—a safeguard 
which the science of aviation has made useless and slightly ridicu- 
lous. The fate, not only of France, but of the other civilized 
Powers of Europe depends, not on her armies and forts, but upon 
the issue of the Disarmament Conference, which, as the final at- 
tempt to bring their promise to fruition, ranks in importance with 
the Peace Treaties of 1919. 


5 els At a Conference on the ‘‘Meaning of Interna- 
Public Opinion tional Security,” held in London on March 24th 
needs Guidance and ce : 
Inspiration. and 25th, gratifying testimony was borne to the 
peaceableness of the vast majority of the French 
population, and to the contribution France has already made, 
notably by the Pact of Paris, of which M. Briand was the inspira- 
tion, to the cause of peace. What is still needed in that country 
is something like the League of Nations Union, which here does 
such useful work in guiding and expressing the aspirations of 
the dumb, non-political masses. The overwhelming case for dis- 
armament on moral, military, political, economic, and rational 
grounds—to say nothing of the strongest, religious—needs to be 
constantly stated and restated. We believe this country has given 
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a real lead in the matter. The following figures produced in Par- 
liament at the beginning of April, although needing correction on 
various heads such as the altered value of money in some 
countries, are founded on the several, purely military, national 
budgets, and give a roughly accurate result : 


The percentage increase or decrease in the estimates of 
military expenditure in 1930 compared with 1924 of the fol. 
lowing countries is approximately :— 


lc - 10 
ePIC + 64 
SE - pisniiiieleiabiiue<esanehensubsanun catiebieniditeiinntetimeanadcaahaanebinng + 36 
SL: sdunnibbidnideeisuienensrndvinkalbeuniaanitiancdreenubenToueasos - 1.6 
SI: Laikand- dupinsdaeatsapsanensserknnisansinetoendreenpdeusskkeedcnsesin +184 
Ee TI GE PEIN oh cdicccnctancaaccacccccndsdicapcansandasie + 28 


Thus, out of this particular test of good will towards peace, Japan 
and Great Britain come out best. 


We have always maintained that it is upon the 

How Catholics Catholics of every land that the chief obligation 
can Help. lies of working for international peace ; in this, 
following the clear and repeated exhortations 

of the Popes. We have here the ‘‘Catholic Council for Interna- 
tional Relations,’’ in America, the ‘‘Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace,’’ but out of the long lists of Catholic Organiza- 
tions,—fifty-two in France, fifty-eight in Germany, thirty-one in 
Italy—detailed in the International Handbook of Catholic Organi- 
zations (1924), we can find none which has the promotion of uni- 
versal peace for its object. No doubt, several have sprung up 
since the Handbook was issued, for Catholic opinion in both 
France and Germany is becoming much more articulate. The 
Tablet records (April 18th) that a Manifesto on Peace has lately 
been issued by fourteen Catholic bodies in France, recalling the 
teaching of various Popes, demanding support for the League of 
Nations and its activities, and welcoming cordially the approach- 
ing Disarmament Conference. In Holland, the bold idea of con- 
voking an international Peace Conference has been mooted and 
finds considerable support. More significant still are those periodic 
meetings of French and German Catholics to promote understand- 
ing and harmony, which we have chronicled more than once. In 
practice, Governments are ‘‘secular’’ in their motives and policies. 
We cannot look to them for the means of effecting real moral dis- 
armament and securing that exorcism of the spirit of war, which 
has been the plague of civilization for so long. The sense of 
brotherhood can be evoked only by a recognition of those perma- 
nent religious bonds which know nothing of national divisions ; 
only in the Church Universal can that recognition be complete ; 
only by pseudo-patriotism can it be obscured, It is noteworthy 
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that both the Action Frangaise and the Hitlerites in Germany re- 
pudiate Christian charity towards ‘‘enemy’’ countries, and preach 
a Gospel of racial hatred. Because of its essential unChristianity, 
the Holy See has so explicitly condemned the A.F. that only 
moral or intellectual obtuseness can account for any decent Catho- 
lic belonging to it, and on their part the German hierarchy have 
not been slow to repudiate the excessive nationalism of the Nazis, 
and in some instances, to forbid their flocks to join them. 


_ There seems some danger here of divided coun- 
—e sels amongst our German fellow-Catholics. In 
Hitlerism. so far as the National-Socialists (Hitlerites or 
Nazis) protest against certain vindictive articles 
of the Versailles Treaty, and are in favour of ameliorating the lot 
of the workers, it is natural for German Catholics to sympathize 
with them. The difficulty is to express that sympathy without 
seeming to encourage the wholly immoral parts of the Nazi pro- 
gramme. In the opinion of a writer in our contemporary, Etudes 
(January 5, 1931), certain German Catholics connected with the 
vigorous young review Schoenere Zukunft have gone too far in 
their approbation of the Hitler aims, in their distrust of Parlia- 
mentary Government, and in their criticism of the conduct of the 
Catholic Centre. The editor of the latter journal, in Etudes 
(February 20th), explained that he has been misunderstood, and 
put up a detailed defence of his real views, and promised that, in 
later articles, he would stigmatize the evil in Hitlerism in unmis- 
takable terms: his sole object being to destroy ‘‘extremism’’ by 
removing its causes. His French critic welcomed, with certain 
reservations, notably on the score of excessive vigour of lan- 
guage, the position thus defined. The whole debate,—which was 
of wider extent than has been indicated, for the Etudes writer 
considered also what he called the ‘‘left wing’’ of German Catho- 
licism, represented by the Allgemeine Rundschau of Munich, and 
discussed other German Catholic views,—is of immense interest, 
as revealing the national mentalities of both sides and how their 
common Catholicism enables them to agree in fundamentals. It 
may be found reported in great detail, up to date, in that very 
useful compilation, La Documentation Catholique (March 21st), 
which appositely cites at the end various condemnations of the 
wrong principles in Hitlerism, notably the authoritative pronounce- 
ments of the Osservatore Romano. 


Mahatma Gandhi is said to be ill and compelled 

a. to rest by medical advice. If the declaration 
Mr. Gandhi,  220ut missionary enterprise in India, recently 
reported in many papers, is really his, he must 

have surely been ill when he made it, for it expresses a religious 
intolerance for which there are no grounds, and it is directly con- 
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trary to the benevolent attitude towards Catholicism of which he 
once assured certain priests who were entertaining him. Now he 
is said to be threatening that, under Swaraj, missionaries, who do 
not confine themselves to purely humanitarian work, must leave 
the country. Were these his real convictions, no Christian could 
continue to support his political aims. For the views expressed 
are both ignorant and ungrateful. Who, with any historical 
knowledge, could allude to Christianity as a foreign religion, see- 
ing that it entered India long before Mohammedanism? Who, 
with any sense of decency, could boast that ‘‘India’s religions 
are adequate for her people,’’ since many of them are grossly 
idolatrous and obscene? Who, without hypocrisy, could affect 
to hold that India is spiritually self-sufficient, when there are 
millions of her people practically outlawed as ‘‘untouchables,’’ and 
devoid of hope save in the principles of Christianity? It was 
not Indian influence and energy that turned the helpless and hope- 
less aborigines of Chotanagpore, west of Calcutta, into the thriv- 
ing and populous Christian communities which occupy that large 
district to-day, but the heroic labours of Belgian Jesuits. Com- 
petent observers have shown in our pages’ the general attitude 
towards Christianity of the educated modern Hindu, who resents 
being thought inferior, in religion as in everything else, to the 
Western, and we see in Mr. Gandhi’s reported remarks a petu- 
lant expression of that resentment. He must be careful to unsay 
them, if he wants to regain his reputation for honesty and fore- 
sight. 


On April 21st leave was sought in the House 

Russian Slavery of Commons to introduce a Bill prohibiting the 
Condoned. importation into England of goods made by 
foreign ‘‘forced labour,’’ but with ill-considered 

obstinacy the Labour Party refused it. The question, which is 
essentially one of morality and humanity, has been deliberately 
made a party one. Labour Ministers close their eyes to the ethics 
involved and refuse to acknowledge anything to the detriment of 
the Soviets, and the Labour rank and file, with the same object, 
do not scruple to disregard their fundamental trade-union prin- 
ciples. Thus, between them, this country which, as a Member of 
the League of Nations, has promised ‘‘to endeavour to secure and 
maintain fair and humane conditions of labour for men, women 
and children, both in their own countries and in all countries to 
which their commercial and industrial relations extend (Article 
23a.) is forced to turn its back on its obligations. Evidence 
abounds, but because it is doubted or denied, they refuse even to 
investigate. The action of the United States, of Canada, of 


* See especially “India and the Faith,” by Rev. Father Balam, S.J., Tue 
Montn, Dec. 1930. 
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France and other countries in shutting their ports to the pro- 
ducts of convict- and slave-labour is ascribed to the machinations 
of the non-Russian timber-trade. Considering the avowed inten- 
tions of Soviet Russia to overthrow economically, politically, and 
morally that Christian civilization, which is still the foundation of 
European welfare, such suicidal partisanship, backed, we regret 
to say, by the British Timber Trade Federation, which is making 
money out of these cheap imports, is almost incredible. No doubt, 
there are bad labour conditions elsewhere; no doubt, their oppo- 
nents are trying to drive them into a corner; no doubt, commer- 
cial rivalry inspires some of the protests, but a really magnanimous 
Government would put the moral considerations first and refuse 
to condone the brutal inhumanity of the timber camps. Sir Ber- 
nard Pares, whose authority on Russian affairs is unquestioned, 
explained in The Times (April 21st) that the timber camps are 
but one feature of a general campaign aimed at re-introducing the 
worst features of serfdom. The State (i.e., the few irresponsible 
autocrats who rule it) is determined to own and exploit all Russia, 
and will not tolerate any independence especially on the part of 
the peasants. And it is of this wholesale suppression of human 
rights that a spokesman for the Government smugly said (March 
26th), ‘‘The Russian people are engaged in a vast and very re- 
markable economic experiment, and they are entitled to pursue 
it without any outside interference.’’ Earlier in human history 
someone asked—‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?’’ 


It is true that there is forced labour in other 

Forced Labour countries, even in some under British control, 
Elsewhere. and this gives some little colour to the Labour 
retort—‘‘Physician, heal thyself.’’ The Inter- 

national Labour Conference, held at Geneva in June last year, 
condemned forced labour, root and branch, by a unaaimous vote 
of 93 (51 nations) with the ominous abstention of France, Belgium, 
and Portugal, all Powers with ‘‘colonies’’ in Africa, and signed 
a Convention ultimately to abolish it. During a transitional 
period of five years, it might be permitted by public authority in 
regard to public works, but it was immediately prohibited for pri- 
vate purposes. Our readers will remember an illuminating article 
on ** ‘Forced Labour’ in Colonial Territories,’’ by Mr. John Epp- 
stein, which appeared in our pages last July, showing the character 
and extent of this survival of slavery. It is still very prevalent, 
as Conventions take time to ratify and enforce, and the perpetual 
series of questions on the subject in the House of Commons is a 
revelation of the reluctance shown by the commercial world to 
forego the profits arising from ‘‘sweated labour.’’ The state of 
affairs in Liberia, made known early this year by the Report of 
a Commission of the League of Nations, shocked the public con- 
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science, which is strangely callous to the worse horrors of the 
Russian forests. The Christian principles of the essential equality 
of all men, and their claims to be treated with justice and 
humanity, so admirably developed in the great Encyclical which 
is to be commemorated in Rome this month, are still widely flouted 
in the world under the spur of avarice. The labours of African 
Missionaries in teaching the backward races the rudiments of 
civilization are difficult enough from intrinsic causes, but are ren- 
dered doubly so by the merciless exploitation of the native by un- 
principled traders and Government officials. Africa needs Rerum 
Novarum, 
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? The movement to re-populate the country dis- 
Catholic tricts seems to be steadily growing. We have 
Land . . “ i 
Settlement. mentioned several times the ‘‘Scottish Land As- 
sociation’’ now in its second year of existence, 
and with a score of men and women in training to take up farm 
work. ‘‘The Midlands Catholic Land Association’’ has been 
formed more recently to establish rural communities consisting 
of families practising mixed farming on their own land, and is 
confident of finding the men and women when it can find the 
money. Lastly, further south still, we hear of the formation of 
an ‘‘English Catholic Land Association’’ in the London district. 
All these are the direct outcome of the teaching of the Rerum 
Novarum which advocates the multiplication of small ownerships, 
and the characteristic feature of all is that they do not aim at 
farming for profit but farming for subsistence. No doubt, there 
will be a certain amount of marketing of surplus, if only to pro- 
cure what cannot be produced, but in the main, the advantages 
of a healthy country occupation are considered to outweigh what- 
ever chances of money-making are foregone. These small and 
tentative beginnings will be watched with intense interest by all who 
are concerned at the industrial decadence of the time: watched, 
and let us hope helped, by those who have the means, for the 
future of Christian civilization is by no means remotely connected 
with the success of the experiment. 


An economic paradox of our time which, how- 

Too much ever hardly it bears on the. indigent consumer, 

to Eat. must be reckoned a strong and convincing argu- 
ment against Malthusian doctrines, is the un- 

saleable surplus of wheat in the granaries of the world. It is 
unsaleable because it cannot fetch a price equal to, or higher than, 
the costs of production. Modern methods of agriculture have 
been so successful in exploiting the boundless wealth contained 
in the bosom of Mother Earth, that they have far outstripped the 
consumers’ capacity, or, it would be truer to say, considering the 
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prevalence of actual want, far overtaxed the machinery of dis- 
tribution. And this, not only in regard to the staff of life itself, 
but also in regard to other necessities, such as coal, wool, cotton, 
rubber, and the like. Anti-capitalists say—‘‘here you have an in- 
stance of the disorder necessarily arising from producing for pro- 
fit rather than for use, making wealth not welfare your object.’’ 
Others say that the trouble results from artificial monopolies, 
commercial or State, holding up stocks for higher prices. Others 
lay the blame wholly on unregulated and unscientific distribution. 
The situation is so serious that an International Wheat Conference 
was held in Rome last March composed of 150 delegates repre- 
senting 46 countries, including all the States of the British Com- 
monwealth—and Russia, but not, strange to say, the U.S.A. This 
Conference apparently was of the nature of a preparation for a 
fuller assembly to be held next year, but meanwhile, it has re- 
sulted in an arrangement for a meeting in London this month of 
those particular wheat-growing countries which are actually bur- 
dened with a surplus, with a view to devising some efficient mar- 
keting-scheme. Meanwhile, there is endemic famine in China, and 
the qlb. loaf in Germany costs 1s. 4d., in Italy 1s. 2d., in Russia, 
Heaven knows what, and in England about 6d. There is obvious 
need of better distribution. 


A paper, called Land and Freedom, dated 
The Land December, 1930, and forming the 6th No. of 
and its , 

Ownership. Vol. XXX., has been sent us from America, and 
serves to remind us that the economic doctrine 

which used to be called ‘‘Henry-Georgeism”’ is not yet dead. This 
doctrine came into being as a protest against the abuses of pri- 
vate ownership in land, but went to the extreme of denying any 
exclusive right to private property in that commodity. The abuses 
were so prevalent, and the proposed remedies so plausible, that, 
for a time, not a few Catholics supported George, till his fallacies 
were exposed. His ‘‘Single Tax’’ theory whereby all occupiers 
of land should pay rent to the State and thus obviate the need 
of other revenue, was first promulgated in his ‘‘Progress and 
Poverty’’ (1879), and was implicitly condemned in Rerum 
Novarum, twelve years later. But it was the false teachings, the 
denial that there can be exclusive ownership in land, not the 
trenchant exposure of abuses, that were condemned. A recent 
article in our pages (‘‘Henry-Georgeism,’’ by Dom J. B. 
McLaughlin, May, 1929), demonstrates very clearly the fallacies 
on which those doctrines rest, and the denial of natural rights 
which they involve, whilst also pointing out that the possessor 
of land is, de facto, more or less adequately rated and taxed, and 
thus, in a sense, made to pay for his ownership. Yet, in Land 
and Freedom, we find the old lament : ‘‘The world is owned : the 
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planet on which we move and have our being, is private property. 
Labour is charged for its use: we pay every minute for being on 
this planet, though born here without our consent,’’ and so forth 
—a pathetic sample of false reasoning, since land is not the only 
form of property, and everyone who does not actually produce his 
own means of subsistence must get it somehow from someone 
else. Henry George deserves well, notwithstanding, for calling 
public attention to the abuses of landlordism, but a much safer 
guide may be found in that stimulating book of Father V. 
McNabb’s—the Gospel, we may hope, of our Catholic Land As- 
sociations—‘‘The Church and the Land’’ (B.O. & W., 1926). 


When St. Joan of Arc cried out before her 
The judges: ‘‘Pour moi, le Christ et I‘Eglise, c’est 
Spouse of ‘i ‘ 
Christ. tout un,’’ she was expressing a profound theo- 
logical truth, and one which needs stressing to- 
day in our divided Christendom. For the Catholic hears so much 
of ‘‘the Churches,’’ and sees so much of the fine efforts they make 
to preach Christ, as they understand Him, that he may uncon- 
sciously lose sight of the unicity of the Church Catholic, and re- 
gard her as merely one of many, if the first and the best. Against 
this danger, the Pope, speaking to the Dominican College in 
Rome on March roth, warned his audience and through them the 
faithful at large. There are those who would separate Christ 
from His Spouse, the Head from the Body and, whilst professing 
the utmost devotion to the cause of Christ and to the spreading 
of His doctrine and spirit, ignore and reject the unique instrument 
which He Himself designed for that purpose. And there are 
Catholics, who because the Church is unpopular, and they are 
afraid of being called ‘‘clericals,’’ affect a broad-mindedness which 
takes the shape of constantly criticizing, and criticizing adversely, 
their spiritual Mother.- The true Catholic will not sever what 
God has indissolubly united, and will openly work for and speak 
for the interests of the Church, because, rightly understood, they 
are those of Christ Himself. 

Elsewhere the conception of an organization, standing in such 
close relation to Christ Our Lord as to speak with His voice and 
to claim, in religious matters, the same obedience as is due to 
Him, has been irretrievably shattered. On April 13th a Confer- 
ence at Oxford of ‘‘Evangelical Churchmeri’’ expressed some 
anxiety lest efforts towards ‘‘reunion of the Churches’’ should be 
allowed to obscure the position of the Bible as the Protestant’s 
Sole Rule of Faith. ‘‘The Supremacy of Scripture,’’ said Mr. 
Chavasse, ‘‘is as much a fundamental principle of the Church of 
England in 1931 as ever it was, and nothing has happened since 
the Reformation to impair its authority, but rather the reverse.’’ 
Hence, it was suggested that advances towards union with the 
Eastern Churches would put this fundamental principle in danger. 
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In a letter to The Times (April 22nd), the Bishop of Gloucester 
hastened to assure those timid Churchmen, not by minimizing the 
import of that cherished doctrine, but by showing, with quota- 
tions from the proposed ‘‘terms of inter-communion,’’ that it was 
held in all its significance by the Easterns. Whether that conten- 
tion can be upheld or not, we cannot pretend to judge ; what really 
intrigues us is that a principle, which, as a canon of belief, has 
notoriously and completely failed, should be so stubbornly main- 
tained by our Protestant friends. Two things are required before 
the Scriptures can be effective as the supreme guide to belief 
and conduct, and both of these they repudiate—1) that some 
higher authority guarantees the authenticity of the Sacred Writ- 
ings, for that they cannot do themselves, 2) that some competent 
authority rightly interprets them, for, privately interpreted, they 
can be made to support wholly divergent beliefs. 


The Observance of the Lord’s Day has so long 

A = been left to individual choice in this paganized 

Film Production. CU®try that Parliamentary regulations in one 
direction or another will have little practical 

effect on the spirit in which it is regarded. But it is all to the 
good that, as far as possible, Sunday should be prevented by law 
from becoming a working-day, if only because the spirit of com- 
mercial competition would otherwise exploit the needy worker 
more than it can in the circumstances. We are more concerned, 
however, with the character of cinema exhibitions than with their 
being open on Sundays, and legislative efforts should preferably 
be directed towards repressing immoral films than towards in- 
creasing opportunities for attending the cinema. The dangers of 
this form of entertainment were the subject of a special Catholic 
congress held in Milan last month, under the presidency of Car- 
dinal Schuster, and we may be sure that Italian legislation will, 
so far as it is necessary, effectively remove corrupting influences. 
More significant still, we have received from America a ‘‘Code 
to Maintain Social and Community Values in the Production of 
Silent, Synchronized and Talking Motion Pictures,’’ ratified by 
“‘the Board of Directors of Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc.’’ which, when fully carried out, should 
do much to cleanse Hollywood’s rather grimy reputation. It is 
too long and detailed to be printed here, but it covers, and pro- 
vides against, every possible ground of offence, and elaborates 
machinery for effective guidance and control. It is to be hoped 
that our Catholic papers will publish it, as the Glasgow Observer 
(April 11th) has already done, for it is not likely to get vogue 
through the secular Press, more addicted to publishing breaches 
of the moral law than anything that makes for its observance. 
Although formally adopted and promulgated in America on 
March 1, 1930, it has been very little noticed, even there, save by 
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the Catholic Press, whereas both Cardinal Hayes and Cardinal 
Mundelein are loud in its praise. It is not to be considered, on 
that account, as specifically Catholic in origin, for its ethics are 
those common to all decent Christians. Considering that, accord- 
ing to a careful estimate, about 300 million of the world’s 
population witness American-made films every week, it may be 
judged how much public morality stands to gain or lose accord- 
ing as the fountain-head of this huge stream is pure or defiled. 


. This month’s celebration of the fortieth anni- 
Celebration = versary of Pope Leo’s Encyclical Rerum 
fae Novarum will be, perhaps, the greatest event 

Rerum Novarum. ; ’ ’ 

of the Catholic year. To the efforts of the early 
pioneers of Catholic social reform, this ‘‘Workers’ Charter’’ gave 
solemn approval and an impetus to positive work, which has 
created a movement, an array of organizations, bringing souls 
back to God and a Christian spirit into industry and politics. 

Their heirs and followers have been accustomed to honour the 
Encyclical by annual festivities in various countries, and now are 
uniting in eager joy for the events in Rome. On May 14th, follow- 
ing Mass in the Lateran Arch-basilica, pilgrims will gather and 
dedicate a commemorative tablet close by the statue of the Chris- 
tian Working Man, erected by Pope Pius X. in memory of 
Leo XIII. and the Encyclical. Later, national representatives will 
deliver addresses. 

On the 15th, the anniversary day, His Holiness himself will 
celebrate Mass in St. Peter’s and receive the pilgrims in audience. 
It is said that the festivities are due to the Holy Father’s own 
initiation. The twenty-fifth anniversary fell during the war and 
could not be observed. It is too long, perhaps the Holy Father 
felt, to wait till the fiftieth. The world needs a reiteration of Leo’s 
message to-day. And so pilgrims, and the world from which they 
gather, will eagerly listen to the Holy Father’s words carrying 
forward the teaching of his Predecessor. 

It is said that 5,000 working men will come, severally, from 
Germany and France, whilst Czechoslovakia, Belgium and Hol- 
land will each send 2,000: our own British pilgrimage, organized 
by the Catholic Association, will be a tiny one in comparison, but 
we are glad to know that it will contain at least three working 
men, students of Rerum Novarum, who have been messengers 
amongst their fellows, of its doctrine. They are being sent by 
the slender resources of the Catholic Social Guild. 

But the events in Rome will be supplemented by home celebra- 
tions in many lands. Here, too, a little will be done for us, and 
special sermons, or lectures, or rallies will be held in Glasgow, 
Leeds, Nottingham, Newport, London, Lancashire, Wymondham 
(Norfolk), Oxford, and elsewhere. 

THE EDITOR. 


























NOTES ON THE PRESS 
III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 
Benediction, Origin of [E. Dumoutet in Revue Apologétigue, April 
1931, p. 409]. 
Salvation, Idea of, in Synoptics [J. Colon in Revue des Sciences 
Ecclésiastigues, Jan. 1931, p. 27]. 
Sunday Observance [E. J. Mahoney, D.D., in Clergy Review, April 
1931, p- 333]. 
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CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Birth-Prevention, American Protestant Churches support [M. Williams 
in Commonweal, April 1, 1931, p. 589]. 

Conscience, Errors of Freud concerning [J. G. Vance, Ph.D., in Clergy 
Review, April 193i, p. 380]. 

Education, Secular, in U.S.A. unsound [J. H. McMahon, Ph.D., in 
Catholic World, April 1931, p. 1]. 

Eisler, Dr., and Josephus [B. Leeming, S.J., in Usiverse, March 
20, 1931, p. 7]. 

Home-training: a Remedy for Leakage [Archbishop Goodier, S.J., in 
The Sower, April 1931, p.9: A. J. F. Stanton in Month, May 1931, p. 418]. 

Indian Church Scheme [A. Brou, S.J., in Ztudes, April 30, 1931. 
Pp. 193]. 
“Lay”-Education in France [N. Noguer in Razén y Fé, March 25, 1931, 
p- 481]. 

Leakage due to failure to appreciate privileges and duties of Catho- 
licism [Canon T. Wright in Catholic Times, March 20 and 27, 1931]. 

N.U.T., History of, and why Anti-denominational [Umiverse, April 24, 
1931, p. 6]. 

POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Anglican claim to represent British Commonwealth [7ad/e¢ Leader, 
April 11, 1931, p. 481]. 

Catechists, Our Lady’s [S. Cunnington in 7adlet, March 21, 1931, 
. 386]. 
7 Sethelle Wales” defended against Church Times [D. Crowley, D.D., 
in Catholic Times, March 20, 1931, p. 14]. 

Catholicism in France [7 ad/et, April 18, 1931, p. 533]. 

Catholics and Orthodox in Yugoslavia, friendly relations between [A. 
Christitch in 7ad/et, April 11, 1931, p. 483]. 

Distributist League, The [J. MacLaughlin in Southwark Record, Feb. 
1931, p- 49]. 

Family a Success of, in France and Belgium [M. E. Green 
in Catholic Times, April 10, 1931, p. 11]. 

Mass, Excellence of Roman [Abbot Cabrol in Clergy Review, April 


1931, p. 346]. . : 
Mexico, Church and State in [E. R. Pineda in Commonweal, March 25, 
1931, p. 567]. 


Mexico, Democratic [W. Parsons, S.J., in America, March 21, 1931, 
p. 571: Anti-Catholic, ii¢., March 28, 1931, p. 593: Catholic, #did., April 
4, 1931, p. 619]. 

Peace, Catholic Action demanded for [Universe, April 17, 1931, p. 12]: 
Justice and, [J. Eppstein in Messenger of the Sacred Heart, April 1931, 


p. 97]. 








REVIEWS 


I—CHRIST SEEN BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES ' 


T is surely a sign of our time that so many books are being 

written, each giving a straightforward account of Christ Our 
Lord, taken directly from the Gospels themselves. Instead of 
converting the world at large to their scepticism, the “higher 
critics” seem only to have wearied their public with endless 
controversy; proofs and again disproofs; theories and yet new 
and contradictory theories, having succeeded one another until 
students were merely bewildered. The consequence is the very 
opposite to that which the critics have looked for. After all, 
they know no more than we do; their sources are the same as 
ours, and those sources are the four Gospels themselves. Con- 
sequently, readers of almost every school are going back to those 
Gospels, and asking themselves what they teach; what is the 
picture they give us: not what is evolved in the brains of those 
who begin by saying that they do not believe in them. Abbé 
Klein’s new volume on Our Lord’s life is one more excellent 
addition to what we may call in a proper sense the reactionary, 
and therefore, more satisfactory, school. The author’s plan has 
been to follow Christ through the whole story of His public life, 
keeping the Apostles in view, and describing Christ’s words and 
actions mainly in their regard. The result is virtually a Life 
of Christ, beginning after the baptism at the Jordan and 
ending with Pentecost. The method is simplicity itself: for the 
most part it is a paraphrase in modern language by a scholar of 
the first class, who knows his background well and can connect 
scene with scene in clear order. No important doctrinal utter- 
ance is passed over; no scene is omitted, which, in any way, can 
bring out Christ’s relations with His own, or detail the steps in 
their training. Particularly useful in this second regard is his 
interpretation of the Parables: we are shown both what they 
teach and how they bear upon other things alongside of them. 
In addition, right through the book we can feel that the author 
has his eyes on modern times, or rather, on all time. He breaks 
off spontaneously, without strictly drawing a moral, into generali- 
zations which have a peculiar attraction, since they bring us into 
the scope of the very life which he is describing to us. Often 
enough, if we may venture to criticize, we feel that we would 
gladly have heard more than the author chooses to give us, of 
some of the scenes. At times he is concise to disappointment, 


t Jesus et ses Apétres. By the Abbé Felix Klein, Professor of the Catholic 
Institute of Paris. Paris: Bloud et Gay. Pp. 318. Price, 33.00 fr. 
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but this, no doubt, is in his design, since he would seem, from 
several remarks, to have wished to confine his work to a certain 
limited space. 

Coming, as the book does, not long after the monumental work 
of de Grandmaison on Our Lord, we feel that Abbé Klein has 
intended this to be a positive summary, disregarding contro- 
versy of whatever kind. As Cardinal Verdier says, in an intro- 
ductory preface, it is a worthy climax to a great author’s long 
series of volumes, many of which have been crowned by the 
French Academy and by the Academies of Science and of Arts. 


2—THE RUSSIAN CHURCH IN EXILE! 


LL who have any knowledge of Oriental affairs are aware 

that the so-called “Orthodox Eastern Church” has long 
ceased to exist as any sort of united body, having split up into 
about fifteen “autocephalous” Churches. In fact it is a group of 
national Churches, having no sort of central government and 
very little connection with one another. That was the inevitable 
result of the Erastianism which gave rise to the original schism. 
The Orthodox Church was in the first place the Church of the 
Eastern Empire. When that was replaced by the Ottoman Em- 
pire the Christian Church, although disestablished, retained some 
kind of unity so long as the Ottoman Empire remained intact, 
except that the Russian Church became independent as long ago 
as 1589. But, when the Ottoman Empire broke up, and one nation 
after another gained independence, the Eastern Church broke 
up also. How this state of affairs has been complicated by 
recent events in Russia is described lucidly and at length in Mgr. 
d’Herbigny’s most interesting and instructive book recently pub- 
lished on the Russian Bishops in Exile. 

When the Bolshevik revolution took place, large numbers of 
Russians emigrated and have settled in various parts of Europe 
and America. It does not seem to have occurred to them, even in 
countries where the Orthodox Church existed, that they could 
simply join in worship with their co-religionists. The spirit 
of nationalism was too strong. They could not think of them- 
selves except as belonging to their own national Church, just 
as Anglicans do, when they are in foreign countries. But, since 
they were cut off from communication with Russia, the “Russian 
Church Abroad” gradually developed into a separate entity, be- 
coming almost a new autocephalous Church, with a synod under 


* Evéques Russes en Exile: Douze Ans d’Epreuves (1918—1930). Par 
Michel d’Herbigny, S.J., Evéque Tit. d’llion, et Alexandre Deubner, Prétre 
Russe. Rome: Pont. Institutum Orientalium Studiorum. Pp. 284. Price, 801. 
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the presidency of the Metropolitan Antony, meeting at Karlovtsy 
in Yugoslavia. 

But there were innumerable complications. The Orthodox 
Church in Russia had split up into several sections. There 
was trouble with the Metropolitan Sergius, who had made terms 
with the Soviet Government, and was compelled by the Bol- 
shevists to require his co-religionists abroad to abstain from op- 
posing them. Then there was trouble, finally developing into 
a schism, with the Metropolitan Eulogius, who had been 
appointed administrator of all the Russian Churches in Western 
Europe. Relations became difficult with the other Orthodox 
Churches, some of which recognized their status, while others 
refused to do so. The Patriarch of Jerusalem acknowledged the 
Karlovtsy Church and also the “Synodal” Church in the 
U.S.S.R., which mutually excommunicated one another. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople put forward a claim to jurisdiction 
over all the Orthodox Churches in the “barbarous countries” of 
Western Europe, and has actually organized a rival hierarchy, 
dividing the whole of Western Europe into six Eparchies. 

Worse still are the claims of the laity to a share in the govern- 
ment of the Church, the insidious influence of the Y.M.C.A., and 
the inroads of modernism, especially in the section that adheres 
to Eulogius. 

But those who want to read the details must read Mgr. 
d’Herbigny’s book. They will get a new insight into the hopeless 
confusion of the Orthodox Church. It is also to be hoped that 
it will be read by those of our Anglican friends who place their 
hopes on “reunion” with the Orthodox. It ought to convince 
them, if anything will, of the disastrous consequences of 
nationalism in religion, and show them that the only way to unity 
and order is through adhesion to that Rock of Peter, on which 
the Church of Christ is built. 


3—RELIGIOUS ITALY IN THE DAYS OF 
ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA! 


HE first volume of the great work of Father Tacchi Venturi 

has been widely acclaimed. On all sides tributes have been 
paid to its thoroughness, its breadth of view, its literary qualities 
and above all to the frankness with which the author has spoken 
of the many abuses which, largely as a legacy of the paganism of 
the Renaissance, had become inveterate in many Italian dioceses 
before the drastic reforms of the Council of Trent. It is, there- 


* Storia della Compagnia di Gesa in Italia, narrata col sussidio di Fonti 
inedite. Dal P. Pietro Tacchi Venturi, S.J. Two volumes. Seconda Edizione, 
notevolmente accresciuta. Roma: Civilta Cattolica, Via Ripetta 246. Pp. xliv. 
486, 396. 1931. 
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fore, no matter of surprise that Father Tacchi Venturi, before he 
has had time to make much progress with the “History of the 
Society of Jesus in Italy” of which this was the introductory 
volume, should have found himself constrained to prepare a 
second edition of a treatise, which altogether apart from its rela- 
tion to the great organization which St. Ignatius Loyola called 
into being, presents us with an unrivalled picture of the de- 
plorable conditions with which the Counter-Reformation found 
itself confronted in the very heart of Christendom. But the book 
now before us is no mere reprint of what had been previously 
published. There has happily been little cause to retract or to 
rectify the statements which had already seen the light, but the 
work has been expanded, new facts have been cited, and the book, 
now divided into two volumes and in some respects better ar- 
ranged, is more convenient to handle than the first edition with 
which many of our readers will already be familiar. As is shown 
by no more than a glance at the contents, the revision to which 
it has been subjected is very thorough and must have cost the 
author much pains. ‘The State of the Italian Episcopate” which 
formerly formed chapter viii. is now chapter ii. The dissertation 
on the convent life of religious women has been transferred from 
the seventh to the fifth place in the present arrangement, while 
the earlier discussion on the charitable institutions of the cingue- 
cento now forms two chapters instead of one and includes an 
interesting and extremely able tribute to those later institutions 
for the benefit of the sick and indigent which we associate with 
the names of St. John of God and St. Camillus de Lellis. For 
it must not be supposed that Father Tacchi Venturi has set out to 
publish broadcast the evils of the times merely in order to throw 
into relief the labours of the Society of Jesus in the cause of 
charity and reform. No candid critic who reads these pages can 
fail, we are convinced, to draw the conclusion that the author’s 
one aim is to present an honest picture of the religious condition 
of Italy when the Founder of the Jesuits, unable to execute his 
original purpose of reviving the work of our Saviour in Palestine 
itself, placed his organization in the hands of Christ’s repre- 
sentative on earth to use as he thought fit. We rejoice greatly at 
the plain speaking of the book before us and we congratulate 
Father Tacchi Venturi on the fact that his frankness in dis- 
cussing the evils of the times has not in any way antagonized 
the Catholic public for whom his work was written. In his 
preface and elsewhere in these volumes he rightly emphasizes the 
principle that the main duty of the historian is to tell the truth, 
and he is happily able to cite the utterances both of Sovereign 
Pontiffs and of men pre-eminent for their sanctity to the effect 
that the Catholic Church has nothing to fear from a policy of 
absolute candour. 











SHORT NOTICES. 
BIBLICAL. 


HE first fascicle of the Manuel d’Etudes Bibliques, edited by M. 

l'Abbé Lusseau, Doct. S. Script., and M. l’Abbé Collomb, Lic. S. 
Script., consists of the first part of the fifth and last volume (Paris,Téqui: 
tome V., Ire partie, 30.00 fr.). It is already a considerable book, running 
to more than 600 pages, whence we conclude that each volume will con- 
sist of well over 1,000 pages of fairly close print. This present one 
contains the Acts and the greater epistles of St. Paul. By far ‘the 
larger part of the book is taken up by the analyse commentée of the 
several writings to be dealt with; this is a running paraphrase and ex- 
planation, with notes on the special points. It would be useful to one 
who had nothing but the text before him, but hardly leaves room for a 
set commentary. Upon the whole, we should prefer to see a good com- 
mentary used with the text, and such manuals as this devoting more 
space and more thorough treatment to introductory questions. The 
questions of chronology, for example, and also of textual criticism, 
receive only short and inadequate treatment in the present book. Still, 
we must be grateful for what are actually given, and hope that it will 
help many to appreciate better the Apostle of the Gentiles. There are 
some excellent photographs in the volume, though the rather poor 
quality of the paper prevents their being seen to best effect. 


APOLOGETIC. 


By writing The Way of Life: An Introduction to the Catholic Religion 
(B.O. and W.: 6s.) Father MacGillivray has produced something new 
in the line of Christian Apologetics—new in the sense of being fresh 
and original in form. He simply talks to the ordinary religiously- 
uninformed person, who has given up belief in the supernatural, or who 
has never had even the defective knowledge of truth to be found outside 
the Church, and tells such folk of their necessary relations towards 
God, and what they must, as reasonable beings, do to set themselves 
right, here and hereafter, with their Creator. This of course entails an 
account of the Fall and Redemption of Man, and of the establishment 
and equipment of the Church, as the source and maintenance of super- 
natural life. Incidentally the main outlines of Catholic devotion are 
described. Such an “Introduction” is well calculated to lead to a lively 
appreciation of the order and reasonableness of the Catholic Faith, the 
soundness of its foundation and the vitality of its growth. The book 
should have a long career of utility before it. 

No one can deny that Father Martindale is a “good mixer.” He has 
the faculty of becoming intimate with people in every station of life, of 
understanding their spiritual outlook—it may be, their blurred and mis- 
taken ideals,—so that he can meet them on common ground and lead 
them thence, if necessary, to something new and better. Those familiar 
with the “Jock” books will recognize in Bill (Sheed and Ward: §s.) a 
similar psychological study, conducted, not by dialogue, but by the 
more difficult medium of correspondence. Some people may be deterred 
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at first by a succession of ill-spelt, ill-constructed letters—those, 7.¢., of 
the Cockney waif, Bill Brock—but, were they not to persevere, they 
would miss the picture of the gradual dawning of religion in an un- 
awakened soul, described with uncanny skill, and illustrating better than 
a set treatise could, the mysterious dealings of the Holy Spirit with weak 
and erring humanity. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Originality is the most striking quality one must remark in A Friend 
oi Mine, by Father David P. Macastocker, S.J. (Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee: $1.25). The author gives us a new aspect of Our Lord, or 
rather, we would say, conceals beneath the figure of Christ a series of 
ten instructions on the spiritual life—or again, let us not say the spiritual 
life, but rather, our practical everyday life, as it is connected with 
spiritual things. The book is full of illustrations taken from the ordinary 
affairs of our daily routine: silence; strength; suffering; loneliness; love, 
etc. It is a book of much observation and sympathy. 

It is a joy to feel that Fr. Robert Eaton’s book: A Hundred Reflections 
Intended Chiefly for the Sick (B.O. and W.: 3s. 6d.), has come to us in a 
new edition. The title of the book is, perhaps, a little misleading. In 
matter of fact it consists of a whole series of short meditations on various 
incidents in the Life of Our Lord. The meditations are given with great 
simplicity, and it is not only the bedridden, but the sick of whatever 
kind, that have found, and will find, consolation in these 230 pages. 

If there were no other reason for recommending Jesus the Crucified; 
Meditations by Mother Clare Fey, Foundress of the Congregation of 
Sisters of the Poor Child Jesus (B. O. & W.: 2s. 6d.), the collection of 
texts alone, set at the beginning of each meditation, would provide 
one. The author has certainly made a most excellent selection of such 
quotations from the Old and New Testaments, directly and indirectly 
applied to her subject. Each of these she has developed in her own 
way, which is chiefly, of course, devotional, and though her line of 
thought is very much what we might expect, still there is a freshness 
and vigour about it which is very pleasing. From time to time one gets 
a paragraph which stands out above the rest, almost with a sense of 
humour. For instance: “It is easier, in cases which occur but seldom, 
to make a great sacrifice, than to be constantly faithful in small things. 
. . It is easier to go into the Desert, than to form a desert for ourselves 
by means of hundreds and hundreds of aspirations in the desert of our 


own heart. . . It is easier to lose one’s head by a single stroke than to 
die slowly to oneself by taking up the Cross each day willingly and 
joyfully.” 


We have said above, in reviewing a book by Mother Clare Fey, that 
we have been struck by the wonderfully happy choice of Scripture texts 
which she has chosen for meditation. We would say the same of 
Thoughts for Meditation, by the same author (B.O. and W.: §s.). The 
volume before us is called “the third series.” The meditations are 
particularly applied to members of her own community, as is seen 
from many reflections at the end. The rest of the matter is spontaneous, 
giving one the impression of having been written by one who care- 
fully prepared her meditation, day by day, with a pen in her hand. 
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The subject divisions are: Thoughts on the Salve Regina; thoughts 
on the Seven Words of Mary; on the Magnificat; on the Feasts of Our 
Blessed Lady; and on various Saints. 

The practice of Frequent Confession, following on that of Frequent 
Communion, has seemed to many to call for a book which would treat 
of Confession, not merely as a means of forgiveness, but as a means of 
perfection. This need is supplied in Confession as a Means of Spiritual 
Progress, by the Rev. Ph. Schassch, O.M.I., translated from the Fourth 
German Edition, by the Rev. F. A. Marks. The author confines himself, 
first of all, to Venial Sin and its elimination; he answers the difficulty 
which many aiming at perfection feel concerning the matter for confes- 
sion; he dwells much on the relation of confession to actual life; he 
shows the relation between confession and communion. A simple 
treatise, but worth while. (Herder: 6s.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Father Martindale has added once more to his “King’s Daughters” 
series, by writing Mother Francesca Saverio Cabrini, Foundress of the 
Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart (B.O. and W.: ts. 6d.). It is an 
account of what the author himself calls “a human, straight-forward, 
collected, determined, friendly, courageous and gentle character.’’ Father 
Martindale writes with his well-known gift of picking out the little 
events that matter, and letting them tell the story. As usual in the lives 
of the Servants of God, there are many perplexities, many misunder- 
standings, but also, there are wonderful developments which bring the 
Church and her instruments into the events of the present day. Mother 
Cabrini died in Chicago, Dec. 22, 1917, aged 67. Her work in America 
has been wide-spread and is lasting. A long list of the Houses of the 
Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart is given at the end, and it 
certainly speaks of a wonderful vigour and life in that Institution. 

How a showman’s daughter, with nothing but a showman’s daughter's 
training, scarcely able to read and write, and unable, in consequence, 
to make her first communion until she was 18 years of age,—how such a 
person, nevertheless, developed a wonderful work of good, is told in 
La Vie et les Cuvres d’Eugénie Bonnefois (Téqui: 10.00 fr.), by Florence 
O'Noll. Eugénie Bonnefois was the daughter of a village schoolmaster 
who became a showman, and wandered, with his caravan, over France, 
Belgium and South Holland. She did her part in the show, dressed like 
a man, till she was 18 years of age, and performed the usual “stunts” of 
her profession. But she had a good mother, and, indeed, the whole 
family was good. As she travelled she felt the need of education, both 
material and spiritual, for children of showmen like herself, and with 
that in mind, she actually developed a whole system of schools for 
such children throughout France. The good work was destroyed by the 
War, but it is reviving again. What were her ideals, and how she 
attained them, is the story told in this very interesting book. 

One of the earlier works of Dom Bede Camm on the English martyrs, 
his life of John Roberts, O.S’B., which was first published in 1897, has 
been translated into French—Le Bienheureux John Roberts (Lethielleux: 
15.00 fr.\—on occasion of the recent beatifications. Blessed John was 
part founder of St. Gregory's, Douay, whence many of his order followed 
him in his mission and his martyrdom. He was several times banished 
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and as often returned, keeping thus in touch with the English Colleges 
abroad, on whose “troubles” his zealous career throws light. 

Under the title De lAnglicanisme au Monachisme (Lethielleux: 
5.00 fr.), a translation of Dom Bede Camm’s account of the various 
stages of his own conversion, which appeared originally in Zhe City 
of Peace, by Those who have entered it (1907), has been made by 
Charles Grolleau. We are glad that such translations should be multi- 
plied, not only because of their intrinsic apologetic value but also 
because they help to destroy the inaccurate notions of Anglicanism 
which have of late years prevailed among certain Continental Catholics. 

The modern tendency to study the lives of the Saints and great 
leaders of the Church in short sketches rather than in long biographies 
is well illustrated in Grands Figures de Précheurs, by Dom J. Rambaud 
(Lethielleux, Paris), the first volume of which has recently appeared. 
This is, apparently, the first of a series to be devoted to the study of 
some of the outstanding Masters of the Dominican Order. In this first 
number we are given sketches of St. Hyacinth, St. Peter of Verona, St. 
Vincent Ferrer, and St. Louis Bertrand. The author’s method is won- 
derfully vivid and refreshing. The saint, in each case, is placed in his 
surroundings. There is a dramatic vigour in the way each story is told, 
and out of it there issues a very concrete and well-defined idea of the 
character of its subject. 


PATRISTIC. 


Dr. A. Lukyn Williams is already well-known for his erudition in 
things Jewish, whereof the volume before us Justin Martyr: the Dialogue 
with Trypho: translation, introduction and notes (S.P.C.K.: 7s. 6d.) is 
the latest and the most welcome proof. St. Justin’s Dialogue presents 
the Jewish-Christian controversy from the Christian side, as it stood 
about the middle of the second century A.D. St. Justin himself came 
from Palestine, but it has always been a question how far he was really 
familiar with the Jewish standpoint. The very fact that (as the editor 
points out) he did not know Hebrew lays him open to suspicion in this 
regard. But Dr. Williams makes out a serious case for a rather higher 
estimate of his work in this respect than we had expected him to put 
forward. Justin does not pretend to any acquaintance with rabbinical 
schools and scholars; Trypho, too, is merely an educated Jew of the 
Dispersion, and the attempt to identify him with a certain Rabbi 
Tarphon can only be explained by inattention to the text of the 
“Dialogue” itself. Upon the whole the editor’s work has been done in 
a scholarly and conscientious way, both in regard of translation and 
notes. Some of the latter will be found to be really ‘valuable by 
students of Jewish-Christian relations. The book is well printed and 
got up; but there is an amusing reference to the “electric” (presumably 
“eclectic”) character of Justin’s Old Testament quotations on p. xxxiv., 
and a Greek word has come to grief on p.29. We regret that the editor 
states in a note on chap. 117 that “Justin does not say that the Eucharist 
itself is a sacrifice,” and even throws doubt (on chap. 41) on the exegesis 
of the Eucharistic prophecy of Malachy himself. We cannot admit that 
there is any real reason for doubt either in regard of Malachy or Justin. 
In the case of the latter, the reader would have a better chance of 
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forming a correct judgment if Dr. Williams had made it clear that in the 
Greek “Eucharist” and “thanksgiving” are the same word. 


Non-CATHOLIC. 


We have had occasion to notice several books written of late by 
Canon Peter Green, of Manchester. He is an author who aims at writing 
down to the common people, describing to them what he holds to be. 
Christianity, in one shape or another. In that effort to reach “the 
common denominator,” we have been compelled to notice how he has 
given away, from time to time, what Catholics would reckon essential 
points of Christianity. But we do not think that any book he has, so far, 
written, has given away so much as his latest, entitled: The Problem 
of Right Conduct, or A Text Book of Christian Ethics (Longmans: 6s.). 
This book professes to be,—indeed, emphasizes that it is—a complete 
summary of Christian Ethics as such. We wonder whether any Christian 
besides the author, even a Christian of his own Church, would accept 
a single chapter in the book as being truly Christian. We need not go 
into much detail; suffice it to say that the Canon is by no means sure 
whether things are right and things are wrong because God commands 
them or not; and when he comes to his applications, what shall we say 
of a sentence such as this: “Hermits and members of enclosed com- 
munities of monks and nuns, and indeed members of communities 
where solitude is much encouraged, have never produced works of 
any great intellectual or zsthetic value”? Lastly, what are we to 
think of a “Christian” clergyman who tells his people that he is not so 
sure about birth control, and is more than inclined to think that we 
ought to encourage suicide, under certain conditions? Indeed, he him- 
self tells us, that he is willing to commit suicide, given the conditions 
he mentions: “It would enable a man to settle his affairs, to say goodbye 
to his friends, and to receive the last rites of the Church.” Here, surely, 
we have private judgment running riot. 


HOMILETIC. 


The third volume of Conferences on the Interior Life for Sisterhoods 
by the Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. (Herder: gs.), completes the series which 
the gifted and fluent author had set himself to write. This volume is 
concerned with the life of prayer; of union with God, and of the ways 
of purification and contemplation to be followed in its pursuit. The 
lines are those well known to readers of books that deal with the con- 
templative life; the author has wisely attempted nothing new or original, 
but has contented himself with making his own, and expressing in his 
own way, the teaching of other great masters. 

A little book of sermons on the Little Flower by a very well known 
preacher, Monsignor Louis Prunel, Sainte Thérése de L’Enfant Jésus— 
Modéle de la Vie Eucharistique (Téqui: 2.00 fr.), treats of her as a model 
of devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. In the first sermon the writer 
puts her example before the priest; in the second, before young women 
and in the third, before children. His method is the simplest, and 
perhaps on that account the more telling. He just collects, from the 
Saint’s autobiography and letters, those passages which bear upon his 
subject, and by bringing them together reveals to us an almost new 
light in which St. Thérése may be considered. 
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HISTORICAL. 


Anyone who wishes to know what Buddhism is, will find a very 
cleverly condensed account of it in Le Dogme et la Philosophie du 
Bouddhisme, by Louis de la Vallée-Poussin (Beauchesne: 16.50 fr.). 
The author is one of the greatest scholars on the subject ‘in Europe, 
and he seems to have made an -effort to crowd into this little book all 
that a student would wish to know on the subject. It is divided into 
three parts: Dogma, which treats especially of transmigration and mysti- 
cism; Philosophy, leading to the doctrine of nihilism; and thirdly, the 
relation of Dogma and Philosophy, with, what are, at all events to the 
Western mind, certain paradoxes and contradictions. A section “Notes 
and bibliography,” of nearly fifty pages, gives us a summary of the 
opinions of practically every modern writer on the subject. 


LITURGICAL. 


No one who has dipped into the Eastern Liturgies, or has been present 
at an Eastern liturgical service, can fail to thank Mr. Donald Attwater 
for the beautiful liturgical book he has edited of Prayers from the 
Eastern Liturgies, compiled from the Offices in use amongst Catholics 
of the Eastern Rites (B.O. and W.: 4s.). There is in these prayers a 
simplicity of expression, a fullness of soul, and, usually an artlessness 
of language, which gives them a spontaneity and an expression of 
sincerity, which sometimes may be lost in the more refined and scholarly 
language of our Western liturgies. Mr. Attwater gives us a very in- 
structive introduction, emphasizing, for the benefit of those who would 
limit the Church to the Latin Rite, the beautiful variety of her liturgical 
practices. 

FICTION. 


Miss M. E. M. Young has collected into one volume, The New J.L. 
and Other Stories (B.O. and W.: §s.), eleven tales of surprising interest, 
dainty workmanship and real edification. Ever since she wrote that flaw- 
less piece of spiritual fancy, called ‘““The Tramp,” originally published in 
these pages, long a “best seller” amongst C.T.S. stories, and happily in- 
cluded in this book, her gifts of construction and accurate “atmosphere” 
have been recognized; here they are seen at their best, and serve the 
more forcibly to drive home the salutary lesson which is often embodied 
in her parables. Worldly Catholic parents, who jeopardize their child- 
ren’s salvation by sending them to non-Catholic schools had better, for 
their peace of conscience, avoid reading the poignant story, called ‘““Two 
Masters.” Poignancy of another sort and a fine dramatic sense are to be 
found in “What the Soldier Saw” and “By Command.” But the whole 
eleven make a team not easily to be beaten by any modern writer of 
short stories. 

Around the familiar theme of the contrast between the Catholic and 
non-Catholic views about divorce, the same gifted authoress has con- 
structed a drama, called The Higher Court (B.O. and W.: 3s. 6d.), which 
has, we believe, been successfully acted and which, now that it is pub- 
lished, is likely to be much in demand by Catholic amateur companies, 
which can secure acting rights. For it is eminently actable, with a 
skilfully contrived plot, well-contrasted characters, plenty of humour and 
a lofty moral which sublimates the tragedy of the dénouement into some- 
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thing spiritually grand. Even to read, the story grips one, and well-acted 
it should have a profound effect. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Owing to the missiological importance of the subjects the Editors 
of Za Revue des Questions Scientifique have brought out a special 
number Le Congo belge et les Sciences (Societé Scientifique de Brux- 
elles: 25.00 fr.), which deals with that prolific country from almost 
every standpoint which a scientific investigator can desire. No one 
pretends that the Congo basin has been, geologically or otherwise, 
thoroughly explored; but it is a great achievement to have brought 
together all the material hitherto available with good maps and illustra- 
tions. Perhaps the chapter dealing with the ethnography of the area, 
from the pen of M. E. De Jonghe, of Louvain University, will be found 
most enlightening. He has defined with great care the limits of the 
Bantu languages, in relation to those of the Western Soudan, and the 
encampments of the Pigmies. Next in importance is the work of the 
Tropical Medical Service, by M. Dubois. He deals exhaustively with 
the reaction of the country on the Colonists and the Natives, and de- 
scribes lucidly both the preventive and remedial measures which the 
Belgian physicians have been able to introduce. Mines, Flora, Fauna, 
are also dealt with, and by men only less well known to the scientific 
world, than those already mentioned. 

The title of the little volume, A Little Book of Spiritual Bequeathing, 
by E. Vine Hall (Mitchell Hughes and Clark, London: 3s.), might easily 
deter many a would-be reader. But, the more he reads, the more he will 
find of psychological and spiritual interest in the selections from old 
Wills of which this book is made up. As the compiler says, there are 
few occasions when men speak more from the heart than in the com- 
piling of a Will. Hence, the insight which Wills give into the generation 
in which they are written is something peculiar to itself. There is a 
certain kind of spiritual reading, helping much to reflection, in the com- 
mendation with which many offer themselves to God in the final docu- 
ment of their lives. The book is interleaved with blank pages in order, 
no doubt, that the reader may add to this collection, if he so chooses. 

The many excellent works on Religious Music which have appeared 
in France of recent years testify to a widespread interest in the subject. 
Among these a work by Dr. R. Aigrain—Religious Music (Sands and 
Co.: 5s.)—holds a foremost place. In its English dress it should prove 
of great service to those in this country who are anxious to secure a 
sound grasp of this contentious subject. With great erudition the 
author deals with the primitive sources of Plain Chant and its develop- 
ment during the middle ages, its decadence and recent restoration. He 
discusses with much insight and moderation the rival theories of Plain 
Chant rhythm, and in the end confesses that “among the assertions of 
the School of Solesmes, Aypfothesis has a’share, but in the present state 
of our knowledge it would not be becoming to make little of the prob- 
ability of the system thus built up.” The second half of the book is 
devoted to figured music, the rise of polyphony and the advent of 
modern music. There are some inaccuracies of minor importance in 
the section of English Church Music such as the reference to Thomas 
Wingham’s revival of Byrd’s Masses as early as 1890. The translation 
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by Very Rev. Canon Mulcahy has been very well done, on the whole, 
though the original French idiom is at times somewhat too apparent. 

We were reminded when Bishop Hedley’s Life was lately published 
that much valuable literary material from his pen remained hidden in 
back numbers of the periodical which he long edited, Zhe Dudlin 
Review. Happily some of this, only an instalment let us hope, has re- 
cently been drawn upon for our edification and instruction in the volume 
of essays called Evolution and Faith (Sheed and Ward: 7s. 6d. n.), 
equipped with an Introduction of 56 pages by Dom Cuthbert Butler. The 
essays, seven in number, which Dom Butler analyses for our better 
understanding, are eminently worth preserving. In fact one wonders 
what measure of diffidence or stress of occupation prevented the Bishop 
from publishing them during his own lifetime, for they concern matters of 
abiding interest to Catholics and are expressed with his wonted lucidity 
and force. Abbot Butler, while stressing their permanent value, takes 
occasion to point out some minor particulars wherein the Bishop's 
judgment or information would need modification to-day. The essay 
which gives the title to the whole,: stated, at a time when they were 
much less clear than to-day, the only proper relations between Religion 
and Science. Pope Leo XIII.’s action in establishing Scholastic Philo- 
sophy as the normal teaching of Catholic schools is discussed in two 
valuable articles, which, while marking the true significance and scope 
of the Pope’s ruling, show how needful such a norm had become. 
“Everlasting Punishment” emphasizes the appalling responsibility attach- 
ing to the gift of life, as revealed by Christ and His Church. “Prayer 
and Contemplation” is full of enlightenment on:a subject obscured by 
overmuch dogmatism. “The Elements of Modern Religious Controversy,” 
reprinted from an American journal, has, in 34 years, lost its claim to 
deal with what is modern, but has much that is helpful to say of the spirit 
which should always mark the topic. The last essay—‘‘Catholicism and 
Culture”—which was the first its author published as Editor of 7he 
Dublin Review,—is in many respects the most useful in our circum- 
stances to-day, for it dwells on the duty of a// Catholics to make use 
of the Talent of Faith and, therefore, to know their religion—the finest 
possible instrument of culture—thoroughly and practically. During the 
half-century since that essay appeared the means of doing so have been 
multiplied, thanks not least to the Bishop himself, almost to excess, 
and the duty is all the more pressing. 

With the excellent idea of maintaining interest amongst British 
Catholics in the affairs of the Eastern Churches, “Orthodox” and Uniat, 
the Benedictines of Prinknash devote one number each quarter of their 
monthly Review, Pax, wholly to these affairs. This quarterly issue may 
be subscribed for separately at the rate of 2s. or 1 dollar a year post free. 
Already two such numbers have been published, those for January and 
April, and they will be found full of useful information. In April, for 
instance, will be found an account, accompanied by excellent photo- 
graphs of the prelates concerned, of the reunion of the Malabar Jacobites 
with the Church. It is to be hoped that Catholics will support this 
Quarterly generously, for we should show at least as much interest in 
the Eastern Churches as do our Anglican friends—and they have a 
journal, or journals, devoted to them—seeing that many of those are 
Churches actually belonging to the Church Catholic. 
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